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TO THE PUBLIC. 
Ir is a custom with the periodical press to ad- 
dress readers at the commencement of a New 
year; and the Literary Gazette would not wish 
to be * out of fashion.” Yet it has verylittle to 
say. Since thé first Number in last January it has 
added above a thousand copies to its previously 
unexampled circulation ; and it does not know 
of having Ween voluntarily given up, during the 
period which has since elapsed, by a single Sub- 
sqriber. These facts are all it would impress on 
the Public in courting still more extensive popu- 
larity, and pledging itself, with increased powers, 
to make still greater exertions to afford general 
satisfaction. Several new and important ar- 
rangements have indeed been entered into with 
this view, the results of which, it is ‘confidently 
hoped, will very soon be perceptible to its friends 
—to whom it wishes every enjoyment of. the 
Useful an@ Agreeable throughout the year 1825. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOCES. 


Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe from the 
Peace of Utrecht. 4to. pp. 571. Vol. 1. 
London 1824. J. Murray. 4 

Tuts volume, written by Lord Johp Russell, 

is the comuleticement of ap.historical work 

of too: miieh~importance to be“hastity cri- 
ticiséed. “Our view ofig, atallevents in the 
first instance, must he- very ‘concise ; and 
rather an account ‘of its‘ leading points and 
the impression it makes on a cursory glance, 

than an examination ‘of its positions and a 

comparison of its opinions with those of col- 

lateral historians. 

The Peace of Utrecht was concluded in 
‘April 1713; and the author, after throw- 
ing an introductory coup-d’eil over ancient 
Germany and the more modern relations of 
governments to each other, gives Ist, a his- 
tory of the state of France at that era ;—2d, 
of English parties and politics from 1710 to 
1716—and 3d, (returning to France) of the 
Regency of the Duke of Orleans till his 
death in December 1723. Thus, this volume 
contains about six years of English and ten 
of French history. The first part is the most 
amusing, but at the same time the best known; 
for what is there new which could be told of 
the reign and court of Lewis xtv.— the 
themes of so many hundreds of tomes of Me- 
moires Secrets, Journals, Correspondence, 
Souvenirs, &c, ? His Lordship has, however, 


the merit of having'concentrated these va- | 
rious publications in an interesting manner, | 


FS the period clearly, connectedly, 
ang distinctly before his readers. The se- 
cond part is more political than entertaining, 
and appears to us to be sensibly written in 
Consonancy with tenets which may be most 
readily described as those understood by the 
Phrase of moderate Whiggism. The third 


division is not so anecdotical as the first; but 
the f: Mississippi éch pli 








‘ ssissipp me sup some|ture inspires, and ‘good -sense approves ; 
Curious narratives, and the noble author} Burke combined with his most extravagaut 


seems to be fond of lightening the weight of 
history by’ such reliefs whenever he can 
introduce them. 

From this, brief summary it may be ga- 
thered, thdtwithout developing principles 
by applying any great philosophical profun- 
dity of reasoning or bringing forward any 
striking original facts of high national im- 


portance, his Lordship has succeeded in pro-| 


ducing a very pleasing work, distinguished 
by good taste in the selection of its mate- 
rials, agré@able in style, and generally libe- 
ral in its statements where the grave dignity 
of history is concerned. In the Introduction, 
which is most laboured, we ‘discover two or 
three paradoxical opinions ; and elsewhere, 
we think we can detect certain inductions 
not warranted by actual events ; but these 
are of little consequence, and do not detract 
from thé pervading justice and good sense 
manifested by the aither. 

Having said so much, we shall hardly be 
able to:illmstrate our proem by extracts trom 
the Memoirs: all we have room for in this 
Numiver of our Gazette, are the following 
misctellanies :—Speaking of the time when 
Great Britain joined the coalition against the 
infectionand danger of the French Revolution 
(a war which, perhaps, by diverting public 
attention, prevented themost dreadful inter- 
nal ¢yils,) his Lordship draws the following 
paratlel between Burke and Rousseau : 

* UnhappityyRngland joined, thongh doubt-" 
ingly and tardily, in this erusade,.. She was 
influenced to do so by a great orator and 
great writer, who was not extremely unlike 
the apostle of the French revolution. For 
there are some: points of resemblance be- 
tween Rousseau and Burke. Both were men 
whose imagination outstripped their jndg- 
ment; both-had the faculty of dressing their 
thoughts in the most harmonious style ever 
employed in their respéctive langhages. If 
Burke is more. rich in imag gry, Rousseau is 
more fraught with feeling ; if Burke surprises 
and carries away by his splendid diction, Rous- 
seau seems more nattral, agd has been more 
successful in contriving that» art which does 
so mach should appear fo do nothing. Both 
Roussean and Burke exalted the idols of their 
own fancy ; Rousseau paifted with brilliant 
colours an age of savagé simplicity which in 
his sober hours he knew fever had ‘existed : 
Burke took for his favourite illusion the hap- 
piness of an age of chivalry, whose best fea- 
tures live only in romance.. The one called 
upon the world in its manhood to regret that 
period of its: infancy when arts were unknown, 
and the hides of wild beasts were the only 
covering for the body; the other endeavoured 
to restore and to. preserve the remains of the 
dark and dismal, times ‘of the middle ages, 
when Europe was barbarous and miserable. 
Yet both these authors ¢onld call to their as- 
sistance the soundest maxims of reason; the 
most profound doctrines of philosopliy : Rous- 
seau availed himself of sentiments which na- 











speculations, the most solemn decisions of 
law, and the practical lessons which a long 
contest for liberty had taught to an enlight- 
ened nation. Thus each had a people for his 
proselytes, I fear I must add, his victims. 
France,seduced by the visions of the Swiss phi- 
losoper, sunk into the most abominable vices 
in attempting to realize an unattainable pitch 
of virtue : England, rousing at the trumpet 
of the Irish orator, made war upon a neigh- 
bouring country, because their people had 
become too frantic and too wicked to be ami- 
cably treated with. - Thus, at the close of the 
eighteenth century, when the oracles of Del- 
phi were langhed at, the leaves of the Sybil 
considered fabulous, and our rude ancestors 
despised for following the ‘call of Peter the 
Hermit ; death and hayoc made their harvest 
in every quarter of the world, becausé the 
two most enlightened nations of Europe aban- 
doned themselves to. the guidance of two 
splendid enthusiasts, of whom the one was 
evidently insane, and the other totally want- 
ing in sound discretion.” 

Of the many anecdotes connected with the 
days of Lewis xtv. the subjoined may be the 
least familiar to the public: 

**¢ When Lewis the Sixteenth,’ says Gen, 
Grimoard, ‘ ordered me to prepare an edition 
of the Works of Lewis the Fourteenth, he 
fold me that I'must not conceal his errors or 
his fauits ; that, for instance, he had formed 
for himself an exaggerated notion of great- 
néss, which-eept-him.in a continual and al- 
most theatrical representation }" that or-the 
other hand, flattery had rendered him 'vaiy ; 
and that as the work with which he entrustel 
me, was destined for the instruction of the 
human race, he would be much obliged to me, 
if I would point out these defects, and shew 
how much greater Lewis the Fourteenth 
would have been, if, instead ‘of pride, which 
makes men ridiculons, he had possessed real 
elevation and dignified simplicity.’ The sen- 
tence I have here abridged, does great ho- 
nour to Lewis the Sixteenth. - - - 

ss - + It must’ be confessed, that 
Lewis was pursued by flattery in a manner, 
that was difficult for.any man to resist, and 
which affords much excuse for his faults of 
every description. One or two of the most 
extraordinary effects of the common and ge- 
neral spirit may be worth relating. In 1666, 
La Feuillade, a private gentleman, hearing 
that St. Aunay, a person who had Jeft.the 
kingdom from discontent, had written aletter, 
and afterwards adopted a device, disparaging 
to the King of France, went to Madrid and 
sent him a challenge: upon which St. Aunay 
made an apology for his conduct. This gat. 
lantry of adulation being found extremely ac- 
ceptable, the same person erected a statne 
to Lewis on the Place des Victoires. The 


statue was inaugurated, or-rather conse. 
erated, with music and genuflexions: La 
Feuillade went three times round it, at the 
head of the regiment of guards, making the 
same prostrations that were made by the Ro- 
mansbefore their deified emperors; the event 
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was celebrated by illuminations; the inscrip- 
tion placed on the base was, ‘* Viro immor- 
tali;” and the author of this pompous flattery 
intended to have kept a lamp burning there 
by day as well as by night. The lamp, how- 
ever, was ordered not to be lighted in the 


day time, and an image of the Virgin, veiled | 


in some degree the gross idolatry of the ori- 
ginalintention. After the defeat of Marshal 
Créqui in 1675, the same La Feuillade came 
post to Versailles, where he went directly to 
the King, and said, “Sire, some make their 
wives come to them to the army ; others come 
to see them; for my part, I come to see your 
Majesty for av hour, and thank you a thon- 
sand and athousand times; I shall see no 
one but your Majesty, for to your Majesty I 
owe every thing.” He talked for some time, 
and then said, “‘ Sire, I am now going; I beg 
you to make my compliments to the Queen, 
to the Dauphin, and to my wife and chil- 
dren.” He then set offon his return to the 
army, and left the King much pleased with 
his adroit flattery. - - - 

“¢ One or two more instances of this gross 
flattery may be mentioned. When Lewis 
was old, he was complaining to the Cardinal 
d’Estrées that he had no longer any teeth. 
« Ah, Sir,” said the courtier, ‘* who has any 
teeth?” displaying at the same time, by a 
broad grin, a mouth well provided with the 
strongest grinders. Another member of the 
clergy, the Abbé, afterwards Cardinal de 
Polignac, walking one day with Lewis in the 
gardens of Marly ina splendid dress,a shower 
of rain came on. The King observed he 
would get wet. ‘Sire,’ said the Abbé, 
* the rain of Marly does not wet.” The bi- 
shop of Noyon founded a prize at the aca- 
demy for a panegyric in perpetuity upon 
Lewis the Fourteenth. The academy itself, 
however, was not behindhand in adulation. 
Upon the death of Corneille, there was some 
question of electing the Duke of Maine. The 
academy sent hima message by their secretary 
that even if their number were full, there 
was not one of their body who would not wil- 
Jingty die to make room for him.” 

Of other anecdotes displaying the manners 
of the court and society, there are a great 
number: we copy one or two. 

*¢ Madame de &. and Madame de B. quar- 
relled at play about a sum of twelve pistoles ; 
Madame de 5, at length tired of disputing, 
gave themup. ‘Ah, Madame,’ said the other, 
* that is well for you, who have lovers that 
give you money.’ ‘ Madame,’ said Madame 
de B. ‘I am not obliged to explain to you 

. how that matter is, but | well know that when 
Jentered the world ten years ago, you already 
gave money to yours.’ 

* Another anecdote will speak for the mo- 
rals of the men. A gentleman well known at 
court, of the name of Villarceaux, when 
speaking to the King of another subject, 
took occasion to say, that there were persons 
who told his niece (Madame de Grancéi,) 
that his Majesty had designs upon her; that 
if it were so, he begged him to make use of 
him; that the affair would be safe in his 
-hands, and he would answer for success. The 
King laughed, and turned it off with a joke. 
In these days any conduct was tolerated in 
society. Every one knows that the celebrated 
Ninon de I’Enclos, who was never married, 
lived for several years with Villarceaux at his 
house; that she had many children by ditfer- 
ent lovers, and that the paternity of one o/ 
these being disputed between two gentlemen, 





was decided by throwing lots. There is no- 


thing singular in this career ; what is extra- 
ordinary is, that Ninon de !’Enclos was the 
bosom friend of Madame de Maintenon, and 
the admiration of all Paris. 

*‘ The lives of the French ladies of this 
time were divided between two passions, love 
and devotion. - - - 

** Such was that of Madame de Longue- 
ville ; who, after playing a conspicuous part 
in the war of the Fronde, was obliged when 
peace was made, and her lovers had abandoned 
her, to seek for some other sort of occupation. 
At one time she attempted the part of a bel- 
esprit, and was at the head of one of two 
parties, that were divided on the merits of a 
couple of sonnets. Finding this would not 
suffice, she fell into extreme devotion, and 
became a very considerable person in the 
Jansenist party. It was chiefly by her means 
that the papal ordinance, known by the name 
of the Peace of Clement the Ninth, was ob- 
tained; and during the latter part of her 
lite, the celebrated Arnauld owed his safety 
to her powerful protection. 

“This celebrated woman had been in early 
life any thing but over scrupulous, as the his- 
tories of the time relate. Being once in Nor- 
mandy with her husband, those about her saw 
that she was overcome with ennui: they pro- 
posed to her a hunting party, ‘ No, I do not 
like hunting.” Work? ‘No I do not like 
work.’ Walking, or play? ‘No, I do not 
like either? Then what would you have? 
* What can I say? I do not like innocent 
pleasures,’ ” 


We are compelled to stop, and can only 
find space for one quotation more, the au- 
thor’s account of the death of the celebrated 
minister Colbert: 

“The last days of Colbert were’ not of a 
nature to do honour te the King, or to en- 
courage others to undertake a similar task. 
The labour of his triple ministry exhausted 
his mind and spirits. Several little incidents 
occurred, which created a coolness between 
him and his master. With a noble zeal for 


toleration, he had opposed the revocation of 


the edict of Nantz, and incurred the enmity 
of the bigots in power. On a comparison of 
some of his expences with those of Louvois, 
he was found to be the least economical of 
the two, and received a reprimand for it 
from the mouth of the King. These crosses, 
though far from indicating his disgrace, fell 
on his mind; he grew ill, and became 
wretched. When Lewis sent a gentleman of 
his household to enquire after his health, the 
dying minister said, ‘ [ do not wish to hear 
the King spoken of any more; let him now 
leave me quiet.’ He was disturbed by reli- 
gious apprehensions ; and with a phrase that 
bears a striking analogy to one which Shak- 
speare has put into the mouth of Wolsey, he 
observed, ‘ If I had done for God what I 
have done for the King, I might have been 
saved twice over ; but now (he added,) I do 
not know what is to become of me.’ ” 





The Legend of Genevieve, with other Tales and 
Poems. By Delta. 12mo. pp. 326. Edin- 
burgh 1825, Blackwood ; London, Cadell. 


Tue author of these Poems is pretty generally 
known by the signature of the Greek letter 
to short productions in Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine ; aud it is no slight compliment to his 
talents that it has been mistaken by many 
readers for the sign manual of Mr. Wilson. 
Weare informed, however, that he is a young 
gentleman of the medical profession, and that 


his name is Moir.* But this is of less con- 
sequence than the character of his poetry as 
displayed in the volumes before ns, and to 
which we will now briefly direct attention. 

In his minor compositions, Delta frequently 
shines with a tender and pleasing light ; and 
he is therefore an eligible contributor to a 
periodical miscellany. But when he comes to 
extend his powers over several hundred pages, 
it does not appear to us that there is enongh of 
genius to keep alive interest and sustain ad- 
miration. A taste for the writings of Byron, 
Scott, Wordsworth, and other popular au- 
thors, and a disposition to cherish the feelings 
which they excite, seem to be the sources of 
Delta’s inspiration. A desire to be among 
the sons of song, rather than a natural and 
inborn passion, has led him to cultivate his 
Muse; and the result is, as we have observed, 
a certain degree of skill and beauty which is 
calculated to recommend him to public ap- 
probation. 

Thus his longer poems contain occasionally 
fine passages, but they are far too diffuse, and 
in other respects cannot stand the test of 
critical examination as works of the highest 
rank. One of their most observable blemishes 
is the entire disregard of time in the verbs, 
which vary from past to present, and present 
to past, without a pause, just as the rhymes 
require, For example, in Genevieve : 

- - - many a warrior of his line 

In pictured arms was seen to shine, 

And, on the gazer, with a frown, 

From *neath his helm, scow/’d datkly down. 
What though a father’s hatred fell” 

Between their hearts, when love unites— 
The lightning’s wing may but impel 

More deep in earth the trunk it blights. 

The meaning of the last four lines, indeed, is 
not very obvious to us; but not to multiply 
examples, we shall quote only one passage, 
to show how inelegantly Delta can write : 

Long, long from thenee, when all around 

Has smiled, these Gothic towers have frown’d ; 

Through ages there, the summer’s heat 

Has burn’d, the wintry storms have beat ; 

But, giant-like, ¢Aese walls have stood 

To scorn the winds, and mock the flood. 

A mournful tale it were, to tell 

In former times what there befell, 

IVhen first to cleanse a father’s guilt 

These consecrated walls were built; 

And, from the relies there that lie, 

Were named the Lover’s Priory. 

Here is hardly, in twelve consecutive lines, 
one without a “trom thence,” a ‘ these,” or 
a “there,” in it. Surely itis the very poetry 
of pronouns and adverbs. 

Delta is also unfortunate in the choice of 
several of his subjects; for we must confess 
we do not admre his wisdom, though we 
may his spirit, in having adopted so much 
from our Literary Gazette, and endeavoured, 
in some instances, to remodel legends and 
thoughts which have been consecrated by 
genius of a different order. The following 
which we have chosen from the minor pieces, 
will however place the writer in a just and 
estimable point of view: 

The September Forest. 
Within a wood | lay reclined, 
Upon a dull September day, 

And listen’d to the hollow wind, 

‘That shook the frail leaves from the spray. 

I thought me ofits summer pride, 

And how the sod was gemm’d with flowers, 

And how the river’s azure tide 

Was overarch’d with leafy bowers. 
= 'Pime’s telescope ”’ contains a biographical notice 
of him, urder the name of David Macbeth Moir, and as 








the author of * The Bombardment of Algiers,’’ &c. &c. 
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And how the small birds caroll’d gay, 
And lattice-work the sunshine made, 
When last, upon a summer day, 
{ stray’d beneath that woodland shade. 


And now!—it was a startling thought, 
And flash’d like lightning o'er the mind,— 
That like the leaves we pass to nought, 
Nor, parting, leave a track behind! 
Go—trace the church-yard’s hallow’d mound, 
And, as among the tombs ye tread, 
Read, on the pedestals around, 
Memorials of the vanisii’d dead. 
They lived like us—they breathed like us— 
Like us, they loved, and smiled, and wept; 
But soon their hour arriviug, thus 
From earth like autumn leaves were swept. 


Who, living, care for them ?—not one! 
To earth are theirs dissever’d claims ; 

‘To new inheritors have gone 
Their habitations, and their names! 

Think on our childhood—where are they, 
The beings that begirt us then? 

The Lion Death hath dragg’d away 
By turns, the victim to his den! 

And springing round, like vernal flowers, 
Another race with vigour burns, 

To bloom awhile,—for years or hours,— 
And then to perish in their turns! 


Then be this wintry grove to me 
An emblem of our mortal state; 
And from each lone and leafless tree, 
So wither'd, wild, aud desolate, 
This moral lesson let me draw,— 
‘That varthly means are vain to fly 
Great Nature’s universal law, 
And that we all must come to die! 
However varied, these alone 
Ahide the lofty.and the less,— 
Remembrance, and a sculptured stone, 
A green grave and forgetfulness. 
The School Bank. 
Upon this bank we met, my friend and I. 
A lapse of vears had, intervening, pass’d, 
Sivce Lhad heard his voice, or seen him last; 
The starting tear-drop trembled in his eye; 
Silent, we thought upon the school-boy days 
Of mirth and happiness, for ever flown ; 
When rushing out the careless crowd did raise 
‘Their thoughtless voices—now, we were alone, 
Alone, amid the landscape—'t was the same: 
Where were our ov’d companions? some, alas! 
Silent reposed beneath the churchyard grass, 
And some were knowr, aud most unknown, to 
Fame; [deep ; 
And some were wanderers on the homeless 
And where they all were happy—we did weep! 
The Bard’s Wish. 
Oh! were I laid 
In the greenwood shade, 
Beneath the covert of waving trees ; 
Removed from woe, 
And the ills below, 
That render life but a loug disease! 
No more to weep, 
But in soothing s!eep 
To slumber on long ages through ;— 
My grave-turf bright 
With the rosy light 
Of eve, or the morning’s silver dew! 
For all my dreams, 
And vision’d gleams, 
Are not like those of this earthly span; 
My spirit would stray 
. For ever away [man. 
From the noise of strife, and the haunts of 
I ask no dirge.— 
The foaming surge 
Of the torrent will sing a lament for me ; 
And the evening breeze, 
i, hat stirs the trees, 
Will murmur a mouruful lullaby. 


Plant not—plant not— 
Above the spot, — 





Memorial stones for the stranger's gaze ; 
‘The earth and sk 
Are enough, for 

Have lived with Nature all my days! 
Oh! were I laid 
In-the greenwood shade, 

Beneath the covert of waving trees ; 
Removed from woe, 
And the ills below, 

That render life but a long disease! 

Our readers will have detected expletives 
and other peculiarities in these quotations ; 
but still they are pathetic and pleasing, and 
entitle Mr. Moir to a fair tribute of praise. 





Sermons and Charges, by Dr. T. F. Middieton, 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta: with Memoirs of 
his Life. By Henry Kaye Bonney, D.D. 
Archdeacon of Bedford. 8vo. pp. 326. 
London 1824. Longman & Co. 

THE appointment of a Bishop to be the head 

of the Protestant Church in the immense em- 

pire of British India, was an event of so 
much consequence, and involved so many 
momentous considerations, both at the period 
and for the hereafter, that an unusual degree 
of interest is attached to the individual en- 
trusted with that extraordinary charge. The 
public is therefore deeply indebted to Arch- 
deacon Bonney for this volume, which is not 
only important to the Christian world, but 
extremely agreeable to the general reader as 

a biographical memoir. 

With the Sermons and Charges, and indeed 
with the more strictly theological portions of 
the work, it does not consist with the spirit of 
the Literary Gazette to have much to say: we 
shall accordingly address ourselves to the per- 
sonal narrative, and the travels in India over 
the widest diocese that ever existed in the 
universe, even when popes were only bishops. 

Thomas Fanshaw Middleton was the son of 
a clergyman, and born 26th of January 1769, 
at his father’s rectory of Kedleston in Derby- 
shire. In 1779, he was admitted to Christ’s 
Hospital, where, among his other boyish com- 
panions, were several youths who have since 
distinguished tl lyes by their virtue, 
learning, or talents:—we may mention Sir 
Edward Thornton, late envoy to Sweden; Dr. 
Richards, the preseut rector of St. Martin's 
in the Fields, author of Aboriginal Britons, 
and Bampton Lectures ; Coleridge the poet ; 
and Dr. Trollope, who now presides over the 
seminary where he was educated. From 
school, young Middleton was admitted into 
Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, where bis habits 
were studious and his companions lite- 
rary. He took his first degree in January 
1792, and soon after entering the Chureh, he 
obtained preferment. While curate of Gains- 
borough, Lincolnshire, “he conducted a small 
periodical work, called The Country Specta- 
tor ; which commenced on the 9th of October 
1792, and closed on the 21st of May of the 
year following; and contained thirty-three 
papers, most of which were written by himself, 

“It has been said that Mr. Coleridge’s mind 
was first directed to poetry, by reading a vo- 
lume which had been presented to him by his 
schoolfellow Mr. Middleton.” 

Be that as it may, “ his reputation as a 
clergyman and a scholar introduced him to the 
notice of Dr. John Pretyman, archdeacon 
and preceptor of Lincoln, and brother of the 
bishop, who in the year 1794 intrusted him 
with the education of his two sons.” 

This connexion led to his advancement; and 
in 1797 he married Elizabeth, the daughter of 





eminently adapted to be the fit companion for 
a person of his character and pursuits. He 
now devoted himself to the writing of his 
principal work— 

“¢ The Doctrine of the Greek Article, ap- 
plied to the Criticism aud IWustration of the 
New Testament,’ an elaborate production of 
distingnished merit. Former critics had not 
directed their learning to this part of speech 
sufficiently to deliver a full and satisfactory 
account of it; and the want of such a work 
was justly lamented by all those who knew 
how much the meaning of a passage depends 
upon the article. Mr. Middleton supplied 
this deficiency. And when to this is added 
the importance of an accurate interpretation 
of the New Testament, the learned and acute 
author merits not only the applause of the 
philologist, but also the gratitude of the theo- 
logian. 

**In the prosecution of this work he had 
to investigate the laws of the Greek idiom ; 
and correctly to ascertain the uses of the 
article. In order to do this, ‘ he found it im- 
possible to proceed with any thing like cer- 
tainty, unless the article itself were first 
clearly defined, and its nature well under- 
stood. It was, therefore; his endeavour, in 
the first part of his volume, to resolve the 
question, ‘ What is the Greek article?’ and 
to show that the solution offered would ex- 
plain its principal uses in the Greek writers. 
In the second part he applied to the text of 
the New Testament, the doctrine laid down 
in the part preceding.’ Such is the outline 
which he himself draws in the preface.” 

Literary eminence and farther preferments 
were the rewards of this learned production 
Tn 1812, he was collated to the Archdeaconry 
of Huntingdon. 

* About this time also, a new series of the 
British Critic was projected ; and it was pur- 
chased on purpose to place it in his hands. 
The Prospectus was written by him, and he 
edited the first number, but there his super- 
intendence terminated. - - - 

“The state of religion in India, hitherto 
neglected, af length attracted the attention 
of the legislature ; and in an act for the re- 
newal of the charter of the East India Com- 
pany, a provision was made, which enabled 
the crown to constitute a bishopric, with such 
jurisdiction and functions, as should from time 
to time be defined by His Majesty, by letters 
patent under the great seal of England. The 
company was charged with salaries, to be 
paid to the bishop and three archdeacons ; 
Calcutta was erected into a bishop’s see ; and 
Archdeacon Middleton selected to fill the im- 
portant station. - - - 

“‘ He was consecrated on the 8th of May 
1814, by the Archbishop of Canterbury, as- 
sisted by the Bishops of London, Lincoln, 
and Salisbury, in the chapel of Lambeth 
Palace.” 

In June 1814 he sailed from England, and 
reached Calcutta on the 28th of November. 

We are informed that— 

“ During the whole of the voyage, this ex- 
emplary man applied his mind to such sub- 
jects as were likely to be useful in his new 
station. He read Hebrew and Persian, as 
well as theology ; and, above all, he laiddown 
the following rules for his future conduct :— 

“ ¢ Invoke divine aid.—Preach megnentiy. 
and as ‘one having authority.”—Promote 
schools, charities, literature, and good taste; 
nothing great can be accomplished, without 
policy.—Persevere against discouragement. 
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study, and always have some work in hand. 
—Be punctual and methodical in business, 
and never procrastinate.—Keep up a close 
connexion with friends at home.—Attend to 
forms.—Never be in a hurry. —Preserve self- 
possession, and do not be talked ont of con- 
viction.—Rise early, and be an economist of 
time.—Maintain dignity without the appear- 
ance of pride: manner is something with 
every body, and every thing with some.—Be 
guarded in discourse, attentive, and slow to 
speak.—Never acquiesce in immoral or per- 
nicious opinions.—Beware of concessions and 
pledges.—Be not forward to assign reasons 
to those who have no right to demand them. 
—Be not subservient nor timid in manner, 
but manly and independent, firm and decided. 
—Think nothing in conduct unimportant and 
indifferent.—Be of no party.—Be popular, if 
possible ; but, at any rate, be respected.-—Re- 
monstrate against abuses, where there is any 
chance of correcting them.—Advise and en- 
courage youth.—Rather set than follow exam- 
ple.—Observe a grave economy in domestic 
affairs. —Practise strict temperance.—Re- 
member what is expected in England :—and, 
lastly, remember the final account.’ ” 

These are golden rules, and well deserve 
remembrance. 

“ On Christmas Day 1824, he delivered 
his first sermon in the cathedral at Calcutta, 
from Luke ii. 10, 11, “ For behold, I bring you 
good tidings of great joy, which shall be to 
all people,” &c. ; a happy choice of subject, 
enabling him to expatiate on salvation, of 
which he was appointed the distinguished 
messenger to the inhabitants of the East. 

* At this juncture the state of religion in 
India was deplorable. The sanguinary rites 
and debasing superstition of paganism were 
practised by the natives, whilst the means for 
their conversion to Christianity were compa- 
ratively small. A branch of the Syrian church, 
indeed, had for ages been settled on the 
coast of Malabar ; members of the church of 
Rome extended their influence from Goa, 
and the Baptists had been introduced into 
Calcutta at the latter end of the last century. 
The Presbyterians also had their congrega- 
tions, and missionaries of other sects were 
dispersed in various parts of the Indian con- 
tinent. The Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge had not been inattentive to the 
benighted state of Hindostan, and had sta- 
tioned missionaries at Tranquebar, Madras, 
Cuddalore, Tanjore, and Triehinopoly. But 
the English inhabitants were so ill supplied 
with clerical ministration, that many of them 
had no opportunity of hearing divine service. 

“The necessity of attending to the reli- 
gious concerns of so large a part of the Bri- 
tish dominions was apparent. The progress 
of improvement, however, could not be ra- 
pid, and the Bishop found many impediments 
in the way of projects, which suggested 
themselves from time to time to his compre- 
hensive mind.” 

Into the details of these obstacles we can- 
not enter. Suffice it to observe, that one dif- 
ficulty arose from ‘‘ claims which were set up 
by the respectable members of the church of 
Scotland resident at Calcutta, to a commn- 
nity of privilege with the Church of England. 
To the Bishop, this equality of privileges to 
two churches in the same state appeared an 
anomaly from the ordinary principles of legis- 
lation, and even the mutual interests of the 
bodies concerned.” He consequently, op- 
posed the claim. Other difficulties sprang 
up, even in arranging the discipline of his 


own church,* and in the different construc- 
tions put upon the Act of Parliament by the 
law authorities and government of India. 
Zealous to do his utmost, however, his Lord- 
ship determined on a visitation of the different 
parts of his vast diocese ; and with this land- 
able view he travelled five thousand miles, 
every where doing good, reconciling differ- 
ences, establishing schools, conciliating opi- 
nions by his own moderation, dignity, and 
firmness ; and, in short, by conducting him- 
self in a way honourable to human nature, 
and every way worthy of his religious creed 
and eminent station. From such a tour we 
cannot select much, but we will quote a few 
short passages. 

_ When he visited Serbojee the Rajah of Tan- 
jore (of whom and of the Missionary Schwartz, 
engraved portraits are given) it is stated— 

“* The Rajah afterwards assured an Eng- 
lish officer, that since he sat on the throne 
he had not received greater satisfaction than 
from this visit: and that, although the 
Bishop’s residence at Tanjore would be short, 
he intended to keep up a correspondence 
with him. The conversation being ended, 
he showed the Bishop and his attendants 
the interior of his palace, and his library, 
which contained many books and pictures. 
Among these were portraits of the mission- 
aries, from which he selected a portrait of 
Schwartz and presented it to his Lordship. 

‘¢ The library contained many good books, 
of which several were English, on the sub- 
ject of anatomy. There were also some 
tamily-pictures by native artists, and an 
ivory skeleton, which takes to pieces, and 
which the Rajah appeared thoroughly to 
understand. After examining the contents of 
the library, the Rajah led the Bishop to a 
statue of his Highness, placed on a large 
slab, which had been there from time im- 
memorial, and was used as the pedestal of 
the throne.of the Gentoo dynasty, whom his 
Mahratta ancestors displaced. 

** On the 24th of February, the Rajah re- 
turned the Bishop’s visit with unusual state. 
The procession was grand and impressive. 
Six or eight elephants, two of them of enor- 
mous size, especially the state elephant, 
outriders, cavalry, infantry, and a band of 
musicians, preceded the Rajah and his son, 
whe were mounted on English horses, su- 
perbly caparisoned, and attended by his 
minister and several nobles of the court; 
the whole concourse amounting to between 
two and three thousand. 

“Colonel Blackburn and the Bishop re- 
ceived his Highness as he dismounted ; and, 

* © The bishopric (says the Preface,) totally undefined 
as toits powers, was a difficult and aimost an unmanage- 
able undertaking: and in the progress of his etlorts, it 
was not surprising that the eminent person who filled it, 
should fiud himself impeded in variousquarters. A Scotch 
church had been erected at Calcutta ; a- missionary of 
the Independents set a subscription on foot for an Union 
Chapel ; and the Baptists used unremitting endeavours 
to disseminate their tenets, and erected schools for the 
natives. They conceived that their pretensions to no- 
tice were considerable, having been established at Cal- 
cuttaand in the provinces nearly thirty years: and they 
solicited the aitention of the Bishop to their design ; but, 
as might be expected, he declined embarking in their 
enterprise. 

** Bishop Middleton, though a man of the most acute 
feeling, was too firm a character to suiler either the 
principles or the government of the church to be com- 
promised. He felt as the first Bishop of Ephesus must 
have done, when he received the epistle of St. Paul, 
that it was not for him to give way to opposite opinions, 
however charitably he might deal with them. 

* When we consider the dreadful superstitions of the 
natives, the contending sentiments of sectaries, and the 
obstacles thrown in the way of discipline, we may form 
an aiequate estimate of the mental labour of this zealous 








and upright prelate.’? 





after the custom of the country, led him to 
the sofa, sitting down on his left hand. 
They conversed on various subjects. Speak- 
ing of English history, the Rajah called it 
‘ the Generations of the Kings of England ;’ 
which is the oriental form of expression, and 
exactly the Hebrew Tolidoth. The Mah- 
ratta history he acknowledged to be very 
defective in dates; and that the people of 
Hindostan talked of ‘many thousands of 
years,’ &c., whilst our historians always gave 
the precise time. 

“*In the evening, the Bishop visited the 
church in the fort, and saw the monument 
erected by the Rajah’s order to the memory 
of Schwartz. A remarkable anecdote of 
that excellent man was mentioned. When 
he was on his death-bed, and supposed to 
be dead, and his feet were cold, Gerické 
sung over him a stanza of a funeral hymn, 
which he was fond of while in health; 
Schwartz appeared to pay no attention to 
it, but went on with the second stanza, clearly 
and articulately, and then was heard no 
more. - - - 

“From Balghatty he proceeded, on the 
14th of October, to Coteaum, to visit the me- 
tropolitan, and landed amidst a multitude 
of catenares and went to the seminary, where 
the Syrianbishop received and conducted him 
up a narrow staircase into a room, in which, 
notwithstanding the crowd of persons assem- 
bled, he held a conversation for two hours. 
He afterwards went over the seminary, saw 
the other bishop from Chawgant (Mar Phi- 
loxenos) and then proceeded to the church, 
which is a large and good building. Here 
George presented to him a Syrian MS. con- 
taining hymns, psalms, and a treatise ov the 
Trinity, in retarn for a palanquin which his 
Lordship had given him. 

** The Bishop and his party slept that night 
in a boat, and the next day reached Aleppie, 
where he met Mr. Norten, a church mis- 
sionary, who had been educated, with some 
others, by Mr. Scott. He appeared to be 
invested with extraordinary powers in regard 
to the Syrians, and told his lordship that he 
had issued an order or notice to the laity to 
pay their dues more regularly to the catenares, 
which had been attended to; and that the 
metropolitan iad given him leave to preach 
to the Syrian churches, as soon as he shonld 
have made some progress in Malayalim. It 
was the opinion of the Bishop that he ought 
to proceed with the utmost caution, for it 
appeared easy to divide the Syrians, and 
then the result might be very different from 
what was expected. 

“This gentleman and Mr. Walcot, whose 
business, as a deputy conservator of the 
forests, led him very much into the hills, 
gave several interesting particulars of the 
country ; and stated, that the mountaineers 
are a wild race, whom it is difficult to ap- 
proach, as they avoid all intercourse with 
Europeans, and hide themselves. Their mode 
of dealing is by barter; laying what they 
wish to dispose of in a well-known spot, and 
taking away what is left in lieu of it. The 
Sagacity of the elephants is very conspicuous. 
Mr. Walcot had seen them feeling their way 
with the branch of a tree in their trunks, to 
prevent their falling into pits. The bigotry 
of the Brahmins in this part of Malabar sur- 
passed any the Bishop had heard of. Near 
some of their temples they have a path for 
themselves, and another for the Coolies, &c. 
A traveller being overtaken by a storm had 
sought shelter ina pagoda where a quntity 
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of rice was deposited. His presence was said 
to have made this unclean and useless, and 
he was required to pay for it, but refused. 

“ Qn the 16th the Bishop and his compa- 
nions went on board the Aurora, and sailed 
for Colombo, which they reached without any 
remarkable occurrence during the passage.” 

His correspondence with the Society for 
Propagating Christian Knowledge, to which 
he was a warm and indefatigable friend, and 
the building of a College near Calcutta, were 
very prominent among Bishop Midd!eton’s 
important occupations. 

« The business of the bishopric, attended 
with difficulty, and often with vexation, con- 
tinually pressed upon his mind; so that, 
when the fatal blow was given, which 
occasioned the decease of this excellent man, 
it fell upon nerves disposed to accelerate its 
dreadful consequences. On the 8th June, 
1822, he wrote to a friend in England, and 
expressed himself in terms which proved 
how much the difficulties under which he 
laboured had operated upon his feelings. 
He reminded his friend, that it was that day 
eight years since he embarked at Ports- 
mouth, when Archdeacon Thomas accompa- 
nied him to the boat, and was the last of his 
acquaintance whom he saw in England. 
‘It was exceedingly improbable,’ he added, 
‘that we should mect again ; and, perhaps, 
all things considered, it was hardly to be 
expected, though he was the older man, that 
I should bé the survivor: but so the Al- 
mighty had ordained it. I sometimes wonder 
at the manner in which, amidst the continual 
havoc around me, I have been preserved, 


and my wife also, without whom, in solitude 
and destitution, I should be as nothing.’ 

“< From the most authentic sources of infor- 
mation it appears, that on the Monday pre- 


ceding his death, the Bishop received the 
clergy at dinner, having recently returned 
to his own house, which had been long under 
repair. And, except that he was much agi- 
tated in the early part of the evening, by 
information respecting. a very improper pro- 
ceeding of one of his clergy, he was un- 
usually cheerful and animated. 

“The next day he went down to the col- 
lege at an early hour in the afternoon ; from 
which his physician, who happened to be in 
the honse in attendance on Mrs. Middleton, 
endeavoured to dissuade him, but in vain. 
He promised, indeed, that he would not go 
again at so early an hour. Little did he 
think that he was visiting that favourite spot 
for the last time ! 

_ “On Wednesday, he was occupied during 
eight hours in writing to government, on 
the subject of a suit in the supreme court ; 
and, at length, declared himself quite ex- 
hausted ; but proposed to Mrs. Middleton, 
who, from ill health, had not been out for 
several days, that she should accompany him 
in the carriage before the sun was gone down. 

"| They had net proceeded far, when, at a 
turn in the road, the descending sun, which 
is always dangerous, and especially at the 
damp season of the year, shone full upon 
him. A slight cause’ from without, added 
to the present agitated state of his nerves, 
was suflicient to produce serious effects. 
The Bishop immediately declared that he 
was struck by the sun, and returned home: 
but refused to receive medical advice, and 
took what was offered him by Mrs. Middle- 
ton. When he retired to rest, symptoms of 
fever, and irritability of mind, increased. 
On the following night he was with difficulty 





restrained from rising and pursuing the busi- 
ness that pressed upon his attention. 

“ On the Thursday, the fever had increased 
so much that he wrote to his physician, Dr. 
Nicolson, a persou in whom he had implicit 
and well-grounded confidence. The Bishop 
now indeed appeared sensible of the extent 
of his disorder, and said that he thought him- 
self seriously ill, and knew not what would 
be the consequence. He seut a letter to his 
chaplain, to desire that he would take his 
place in the pulpit at the cathedral on the 
Sunday. But neither in this, nor in any 
other communication to his friends, was there 
any intimation of the extreme illness which 
now oppressed him. They were unconscious 
of the dreadful event which awaited them till 
two hours before he expired. The arch- 
deacon, the senior chaplain, Mr. Trotter, 
whom the Bishop had distinguished by his 
friendship, Mr. Hawtayne, and the physician, 
were with him. He lay for some time ex- 
hausted by the violence of the disorder, and 
breathing violently, till just before his de- 
parture, when an expressive smile spread it- 
self over his features. So tranquil was the 
last moment, that it was not marked by a 
single motion. 

“ Thus expired Thomas Fanshaw Middle- 
ton, at eleven o’clock on the night of Mon- 
day the 8th July 1822, in the fifty-fourth 
year of his age, and ninth of his consecration, 
to the great loss of the Christian church.” 

To this what can we add, but that the piety 
and the labours of the first Protestant Bishop 
of India, entitle his name to be handed down 
to the latest posterity, as an ornament of 
that Sacred Profession of which he was so 
distinguished a member. His portrait is pre- 
fixed. This volume, and its style of senti- 
ment, reflect great credit on the editor and 
biographer. 





Walladmor: * freely translated into German 
from the English of Sir Walter Scott ;” and 
now freely translated from the German into 
English. 2vols. 1825. Taylor & Hessey. 

THE curious hoax which these volumes pre- 

sent, is a striking instance, in spite of the 

literary spirit and the diffused intelligence 
of the present age, how much yet remains to 
be done in the way of extended communica- 
tion and liberal intercourse. Brilliant as our 
European hemisphere is in parts, how de- 
sirable is it that their light shonld be more 
generally spread. We have too little know- 
ledge of the literary progress of our neigh- 
bours, and they have still less of ours. To 
say nothing of the honesty of the German 
publishers, what shall we say for the sagacity 
of the German readers? They must read 
the Waverley novels with fine appreciation 
of their merit, when Walladmor could pass 
muster as one of them! The present transla- 
tion is well executed ; the pruning-hook has 
been most judiciously used as far as concerns 
the interest of the story ; but we almost regret 
that it has not beengiven with all the blunders, 
&c. of its three-volumed original, quite as cu- 
riosity of imitation and imposture. The hero is 
the son of Sir Morgan Walladmor, who, with 
his twin brother, has been stolen in his infancy 
by Gillie Godber, in revenge for the execu- 
tion of her son for smuggling, that son being 
condemned by Sir Morgan in his magisterial 
capacity. He is a perfectly German hero, 
who, with every natural gift that could carve 
the way to fortune or to tame, gets involved 
in every desperate adventure for its mere ex- 
citement, A wild series of adventures mingle 








him with the Cato-street conspirators, smug- 
glers on the Welsh coast, &c.; and he also 
figures as a Sonth American patriot. A pas- 
sionate attachment to his cousin, Miss Wal- 
ladmor, induces him to linger in Wales; he 
is taken, tried, and condemned; and as soon 
as sentence is passed, Gillie-Godber disco- 
vers his birth to the unhappy father. He 
is confined in the castle; his cousin, how- 
ever, plans his escape. How it succeeds 
the following extract will show, which we 
also quote as one of the most interesting parts 
of the book. We should mention, that the 
evasion is to be made by means of a South 
American ship, whose crew are devoted to 
him. 

«* Whence was the uproar? Some eye had 
detected the ladder: the alarm was given: 
at the very same moment the crew of the 
strange ship from Antwerp, half blacks and 
people of colour, remorseless and used to 
deeds of violence, but devotedly attached to 
their former commander, had been met by 
Kilmary: the partial escape had been re- 
ported to them: but after waiting some time 
the delay alarmed them; they had pushed on 
beneath the walls of the castle ; the removal 
of the ladder confirmed their fears: and, 
soon after the sheriff’s discovery of the es- 
cape, the attack had been made on the gate: 
this had given way to the strength and im- 
petuosity of the assailants; and the great 
hall, with its flights of staircase and ranges of 
galleries, rising tier above tier, was now 
filled with slaughter and confusion. The 
uproar and clamour increased: like death- 
notes, every sonnd and every echo smote the 
heart of Edward Walladmor: every life that 
was lost was lost for him; and to linger any 
longer was to endanger his father’s castle 
and all whom it contained. 

“ Hastily the parting kiss was. given ; 
hastily the parting tears were -shed ;..they 
parted as those part who part for ever ; and 
with a shuddering gesture Edward Wallad- 
mor threw open the door, which laid bare the 
bloody tragedy on the stairs. The hall, of 
immense altitude, was filled with surges of 
smoke: overhead it formed a thick canopy 
or awning, with pendent volumes, that here 
and there were broken, and showed a stairs 
case slippery with blood and a chaos of black 
faces, mulattoes, dragoons, torches, gleaming 
arms, and accoutrements. Every gloomy 
corridor that issued upon the landings of the 
staircase—every dusky archway, some in 
utter darkness, some pierced with partial 
flashings of the flambeanx, were the scenes 
of mortal struggle, flight, or dying agony. 
Such a spectacle, by the demands which it 
made on his firmness and presence of mind, 
restored Captain Walladmor to the tranqnil 
composure of the quarter-deck. Miss Wal- 
ladmer followed him with her eyes, and 
stood with uplifted hands beneath the arch- 
way. He moved on with his usual self-pos- 
session and dignity; he called londly in Spa- 
nish to his former crew; they knew the voice 
of their heroic commander, and sent up a 
loud huzza of welcome. That sound drew 
upon him the attention of the dragoons, 
One, who stood in an upper gallery, levelled 
his carbine and fired: a shot took effect in 
his left shoulder, and wounded him slightly ; 
another shot was repelled by a brazen gird 
on the glazed cap which he wore; he was 
stunned however for the moment, and reeled 
against the wall, This man in the upper gal- 
lery had been hidden from Miss Walladmor 
by the moulded architrave of the door-way 
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near which she stood; but at this moment, 
in a lower gallery, appeared the ominous 
face of Gillie Godber, behind her stood a 
dtragoon. Once again her eyes glared, and 
her vindictive voice resounded in Walladmor 
hall. ‘* That’s him,’ she shouted, eagerly 
laying one hand upon the arm of the soldier 
to guide him into the right direction, whilst 
with the other she pointed and followed her 
object as he moved; ‘ that’s the Captain; 
that’s the traitor!’ The man watched him 
calmly as he passed a range of pillars, and 
was emerging upon an open space of gallery. 
He levelled, and settled himself tirmly for 
his aim. Miss Walladmor heard the voice ; 
she saw the action ; through a cloud of smoke 
she caught the preparation; she shrieked, 
raised her hands, ran forwards, with a piere- 
ing cry she exclaimed, ‘ Oh, no, no, no, no!’ 
and Captain Walladmor turned, and caught 
her on his left arm just as the fatal bullet fled 
across the hall and sank into her bosom. 

“ The anguish of despair, and the frenzy 
of vengeance, as of one wounded where only 
he was vulnerable, chased each other over 
Edward Walladmor’s countenance: with the 
‘ inevitable eye’ of vindictive wrath, he drew 
a pistol in tumultuous hurry from his belt, 
fired, and shot the man through the heart; 
then turning to Miss Walladmor, he gazed 
with distraction upon her pallid lips, and her 
black robe now crimsoned with blood. He 
seated himself with his lovely burthen upon 
the lower stair of a flight which led off at 
right angles from the landing on which he 
stood. Miss Walladmor’s eyes were closed, 
and she was manifestly dying. Half uncon- 
sciously Edward Walladmor murmured dis- 
ordered words of tenderness and distraction: 
some sounds fell upon her ear, and she raised 
her heavy eyelids, A glare of torches and 
black faces fell upon her eyes with the con- 
fusion of a dream; shrinkingly she averted 
them, and they rested upon what she sought: 
she saw the features of her cousin bending 
over her with the misery of love that feels its 
impotence to save. Life was now ebbing 
rapidly; a gleaming smile of tenderness fled 
across her face ; she half raised her hands 
and moved her lips; Edward Walladmor bent 
downwards to meet the action; she put her 
arms feebly about his neck, whispered some- 
thing to him, and then, as he kissed her lips 
in anguish, her arms parted from their lan- 
guid grasp, and fell powerlessly on each side; 
she sighed deeply, her eyes closed, opened 
upon him ance again, once again smiled her 
farewell love upon him, and, with that smile 
upon her face, rendered up her innocent 
spirit in the arms of him for whom she died. 

‘* All strife was hushed by this solemn 
scene: Sir Charles Davenant had now ap- 
peared, and called off the soldiers from a 
liopeless contest. The sailors gently released 
Miss Walladmor from the arms of her now 
insensible lover, and resigned her into the 
hands of her women. Captain Walladmor 
they bore off to their boat: three hours be- 
fore daylight they were on board their ship 
and under*weigh for the south; and, as no 
pursuit was attempted or indeed possible, 
the vessel was first heard of again from the 
coast of South America.” ‘ 

The comic parts are poor to a degree; 
some of the descriptive passages are good; 
but as a whole, we almost query whether it 
was worth the trouble of its able translation. 

Our readers may remember, that we gave 
an account of Walladmor when it first ap- 
peared at Leipsic Fair; and poisted out the 


fact ofits beinga tub for the whale. [See Lit. 
Gaz. of 27th Dec. 1823, No. 362, p- 813.) 





Lisbon in the Years1821, 22, und 23. By Mari- 
anne Baillie. 2 vols. small12mo. London 
1824. J. Murray. 

Tues slight and pleasing little volumes, full 

of feminine vivacity in their descriptigns, put 

it in our power to diversify the graver cha- 
racter of our Reviews this week with an en- 
tertaining selection of Portuguese anecdote 
and delineation. Ladies, as in every thing 
else, seem to make the most agreeable tra- 
vellers, One does not tire with them: and 
in fact they skim about like bees (without 
stings !) gathering sweets from every flower 
that attracts them; where the more ponder- 
ing and ponderous creature man would be 
fatiguing us by investigating the stalks and 
digging into the roots, like a grub or beetie. 

How truly this simile holds with regard to 

Mrs. Baillie, our ensuing columns, plundered 

from the stores in her cells, will show. 

A residence of two years and a halfin the 
conntry, afforded sufficient opportunity for 
studying the people and observing their 
manners; and the first impression, which is 
not afterwards effaced, is far from being 
favourable. Our fair conntrywoman, accus- 
tomed to the nice cleanliness and elegant 
neatness of England, is sadly annoyed by the 
difference which Portugal presents. Her 
residence is at Buenos Ayres, a suburb of 
Lisbon, and she says, 

--*** Where shall I find words strong 
enough to express the disgust of my feelings, 
when [ reflect upon the appearance of the 
city in the aggregate, taking into account the 
personal appearance and customs of some of 
its inhabitants! Here, every sort of im- 
purity appears to be collected together! You 
are suffocated by the steams of fried fish, 
rancid oil, garlic, &c. at every turn, -mingled 
with the fetid effluvia of decayed vegetables, 
stale provisions, and other horrors, which it 
is impossible to mention--te say nothing of the 
filthy dogs, of shom I have formerly spoken. 
Wretches of a lower and more squalid ap- 
pearance than the most sordid denizens 
of our St. Giles, lie basking in the sun, near 
the heaps of impurity collected at the doors, 
while young women, (and these of a more 
prepossessing personal appearance, from 
whom one would naturally expect greater de- 
licacy in the olfactory nerves,) hang far out 
of the windows above, as if they were tryifig 
purposely to inhale the pestilence which con. 
taminates the air beneath ! Men and women, 
children and pigs, dogs, cats, goats, diseased 
poultry,and skeleton hogs, all mingle together 
ia loving fellowship, each equally enjoying 
what seems to be their mutual element— 
dirt! I must beg you to add to this, that 
the armies of fleas, bugs, mosquitos, and 
other vermin, are too numerous to be con- 
ceived even in idea, and the picture will be 
complete!” 

Mrs. Baillie is exceedingly glad to leave 
this scene for the rural retirement and 
beauties of Cintra ; whither she goes to avoid 
the heats of the season (July,) and dissolving 
into poetry, which, though pretty, we shall 
not quote. Instead of indulging in that vein, 
we will select from several of her letters a 
few of the pictures of the country, which ap- 
pear to us to be most piquant and original. 

--- The Portuguese have an amiable 
custom of saluting every stranger who passes 
them either in walking or riding—the upper 





\classes bow courteously, and the lower gene- 





rally exclaim ‘ Viva!’ which kind wish is 
often accompanied by a bright and friendly 
smile; this is beginning to decline, however, 
in the near neighbourhood of the metropolis. 
The peasantry seem remarkably civil in their 
manner to those above them, withont any 
exhibition of crouching servility ; a muleteer, 
an almocreve, or a postilion, who happens to 
meet you ina narrow pass, will almost al- 
ways take care to annoy yon as little as pos- 
sible ; still, I am sorry to add, that in Lisbon, 
they behave by no means so well. The 
women now and then ran out of their cot- 
tages after us, making friendly signs, and 
beckoning with the two middle fingers, ina 
manner peculiar to all the Portuguese of 
whatever rank ; this action simply means to 
express ‘ How do you do?’ some among 
them know as much English as to exclaim, 
‘How do do?’ of which acquirement they 
appear very proud. My little boy excites 
much good will from all he passes upon the 
road ; they call out, ‘ Bonito, muito, bonito,’ 
(pretty, very pretty !) and frequently attempt 
to caress him; indeed, I have once or twice 
been obliged to prevent them from taking 
him up before them upon their burinhos, as 
they ride to market. Three or four ancient 
beggars, clad in weeds of every variety of 
colour, and with long pastoral staves in their 
hands, usually spend their time, basking in 
the sun, upon a low stone wall in front of 
our hotel ; when I mounted my burinho this 
morning, my boy remained for a few minutes 
in the house, not being quite ready to join 
me; upon which these hoary sires inquired, 
with much appearance of disappointment, 
‘ where the little one was ?’—I have met with 
few beggars in this neighbourhood, and those 
have never been troublesome or importunate ; 
in Lisbon, however, they swarm about the 
door of every shop, watching the coming ont 
of the purchaser, whom they have followed 
thither for the purpose of ascertaining that 
he has furnished himself with small change ; 
they then assail him like mosquitos or hor- 
nets, and are hardly to be repulsed till they 
have obtained what they request. The man- 
ners of women toward each other, are re- 
markably caressante ; the servant-girl of the 
hotel at Buenos Ayres kissed my maid upon 
our first arrival, as a matter of course, and 
the abigail of a senhora now staying at 
Cintra, in the same house with ourselves, 
never meets her that she does not take hold 
of both her hands, repeatedly kissing her 
upon the cheek. The laundress we employ 
is a Moor; her dark skin and rolling eyes 
have a striking effect, half veiled in the ample 
white handkerchief which she has adopted in 
compliance with the native women in her 
class: upon being first introduced to me as 
her employer, I was in bed, and she gravely 
walked up to me, bowing in a courteous 
manner, and kissed my hand, saying, in good 
English, that she should take pleasure in 
serving my family ; this custom is universal : 
all the servants of the house kiss the hand of 
the patrona (mistress,) after every little ab- 
sence on either side ; and children, in some 
families, do the same to their parents, even 
upon quitting them for half an hour, repeat- 
ing the same ceremony upon their return; 
there is a sort of patriarchal simplicity and 
cordiality in this, which is very attaching. - - 

*¢ The women wear scarcely any petticoats, 
even in winter, and some of the lower classes 
none whatever, contenting themselves with 
the chemise, covered only by the gown. The 
latter never wear night-caps, and many still 
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continue the ancient fashion of sleeping in 
a state of nature, considering clothes, during 
the night, as equally unwholesome and unne- 
cessary. Both sexes adopt this practice. 
My informant went one morning lately to 
visit a lady in Lisbon: upon entering the 
room, she (being still in bed) invited her 
visitor to sit down by her side, and arising 
from her pillow embraced her; the latter 
started involuntarily back, for the lady was 
perfectly unclothed !—but this, T believe, does 
not extend to the better educated and more 
refined classes of society. The nobility (un- 
like those of Spain, who, in the days of Cer- 
vantes, left the custom to the common peo- 
ple,) universally eat a great deal of garlic 
and aniseed, and, in consequence, the courtly 
whisper of the highest bred Fidalgo, differs 
not at all from the coarse breath of the 
meanest mechanic or peasant — it will be 
easily imagined that neither resembled the 
perfumed gale of Arabia! - - - 

“¢Thave just received a visit from the Spa- 
nish ambassador extraordinary, and his coun- 
tess. I dare not attempt to spell their names, 
the guttural sound of which renders the task 
hopeless to a foreigner. The Ambassador is 
a dignified and graceful personage, and the 
ambassadress a pretty and engaging woman, 
whose complexion is as fair and delicate as 
that of any English beauty, while the latter 
can seldom boast of such dark and richly 
fringed hazel eyes. Like most Spanish 
women, she is full of fire and animation ; 
talks French fluently, and is wholly free from 
hanteur or affectation. I do not hear that 
she possesses an appendage which is but too 
common to the ladies of her country—‘ the 
cicesbeo” There appears to be a great (or 
rather a little) jealousy generally existing in 
the minds of the Portngueze towards Spa- 
niards ; the women, especially, seem to hate 
each other cordially ; and if I were to give 
implicit credence to all the tales I have been 
told by the former of the latter, my hair (be- 
ing a sober English woman) might chance to 
stand on end! I must, in candour, acknow- 
ledge, that I thought the ladies of Lisbon be- 
haved, generally speaking, with great neglect 
towards the ambassadress, in suffering her to 
remain, for nearly the whole of her sojourn 
among them, in her solitary hotel, without 
paying her the attention even of a ceremo- 
nious visit. There was a want of hospitality 
and of kind feeling about this mode of con- 
duct, which appeared the more glaring, as it 
was well known that her family was not only 
one of the highest in Spain, but that she had 
received a remarkably good education, and 
possessed personal claims to esteem and re- 
spect, 

“‘ Among many anecdotes of Spanish cus- 
toms and manners, I will repeat the follow- 
ing, which will, doubtless, somewhat sur- 
prise you.—The late Baron de B. (a Portua- 
gueze,) was travelling, some years since, in 
Spain, and passed a tew days under the roof 
of a lady of high rank, whose husband was 
one of the most distinguished persons in 
the government. The bed-rooms there are 
frequently without doors, a slight curtain 
only covering the entrance to each. The 
baron was a favourite of the fair hostess. 
One morning as she was in her own apart- 
ment, she heard his footsteps passing along 
the gallery, and called ont to him to come 
and sit down. The gentleman hesitated a 
good deal, surprised at her freedom of man- 
ner, (for the Portugueze are far more re- 


appearance,) and perceiving her maid stand- 
ing at the entrance, he asked, if her lady 
was dressed and would admit him? ‘ Dress- 
ed!’ repeated the langhing damsel, ‘ what 
difference can that make? come in—come 
in” He accordingly complied, and found | 
her in bed, with one foot exposed to the | 
inspection of the family surgeon, who was 
preparing a penknife to cut her excellency’s 
corns! A French belle receives male visi- 
tants at her toilette, but she has too much 
coquetry to exhibit a disagreeable spectacle 
to the eyes of her flatterers : how impolitic 
the sang-froid of the other was I need not 
waste time in expressing. The same lady had 
avery large party of distinguished nobility 
at dinner. She intended to go to the theatre 
at night, and a few minutes before the pro- 
per hour, her maid entered the apartment, 
with a box of jewels, from which she coolly 
selected what she thought most splendid, 
and putting them upon her mistress, chat- 
tered the whole time to the noble visitants, 
without appearing in the least restrained or 
impressed by their superior rank. As soon 
as her excellency was adorned, she called 
for coffee, and placing her feet upon a pan 
of hot charcoal, (used during the winter, in 
Spain,) she carelessly turned one beautiful 
leg over the other, so as to display not only 
their own symmetry, but a pair of very rich 
garters, which hung down in golden tassels, 
and began to smoke. 

“The Portugueze ambassadress had at 
that time just arrived in Spain. She enquired 
what would be expected of her, from the 
Hidalgos, among whom she was come to re- 
side ; and was told, that it might be proper 
to begin by giving a ball and supper. Ac- 
cordingly the tickets of invitation were issued, 
and a magnificent entertainment prepared. 
The stated night arrived, and the Portugueze, 
covered witk jewels, prepared to receive her 
guests; but to her great surprise, scarcely 
any one appeared! Hour after hour elapsed, 
and still the musicians played to the walls 
‘and benches! The supper was equally neg- 
lected, and in short the whole entertainment 
thrown away. A few days afterwards, she 
received from the French ambassadress, a 
solution of the mystery. ‘ How did your 
excellency word the tickets of invitation ?’— 
‘T scarcely understand your question.’ ‘1 
mean, who did you mention in each card?’ 
‘The heads, and the principal members of 
every family, of course.’ ‘No one else?’ 
‘ Certainly not ; who should there have been 
in addition?’ At these words the French 
woman yielded to an inexpressible burst of 
laughter. ‘ Forgive me, Madam,’ said she 
‘ but your simplicity is so infinitely amusing ! 
you should never have asked husband and 
wife together ; had you invited every lady 
and her cicesbeo, your rooms would have 
overflowed!’ The Portugueze, in order to 
prove the truth of this hint, gave another ball, 
wording her invitations in the proper man- 
ner, and the consequence was, that her en- 
tertainment was the most brilliant and no- 
merously attended that it is possible to con- 
ceive, - -- 

- -- We went the other evening to Ra- 
mallao, a palace and gardens belongiug to the 
queen ; the grounds are laid out in the an- 
cient Dutch style, and the palace on the out- 
side, (for we were not allowed to enter,) 
appears but a shabby and tasteless residence ; 
many of the houses belonging to the first 
nobility have this exterior effect, and tlie 





served than the Spaniards in every outward 


at the first glance, from the filthy dung. heaps 
which are for ever found, (undisturbed by a 
broom or any other scavenger than the dogs,) 
lying beneath the windows of the best apart- 
ments : a number of fowls are always kept by 
every family, whether rich or poor, and as 
they never make any use of the feathers, 
they are suffered to remain uncollected ; by 
which means an accumulation of fleas and 
vermin is infallibly induced, which sometimes 
rises to the torment of an Egyptian plague = 
J shall never forget seeing the Count de —— 
for the first time, in the forenoon of a very 
hot day, standing out in a balcony of his 
palace as it is called, (a building which, 
however spacious, had all the air of a sordid 
gloomy dilapidated prison,) dressed in his 
usual morning deshabiile, hands face and 
teeth unwashed, hair in disorder, and with a 
swarthy beard which evidently had not felt a 
razor for two or three days, a tooth-pick in 
his mouth, which (as Malvolio seems to 
think) is a great and dignified resource for 
idle persons of high rank, and hanging over 
the fumes of one of the largest heaps of im- 
purity that I had yet seen, even in the 
filthiest streets of Lisbon; such a specimen 
of a nobleman and his palace, was indeed 
not to be passed over without due wonder and 
adiniration ! 

** T have seen a singular equipage, belong- 
ing to a gentleman of the neighbourhood who 
has a large family, but who cannot afford to 
keep horses or mules for their accommoda- 
tion; a clumsy old coach, (as large as a 
travelling caravan at an English fair, or a 
barge,) drawn by bullocks. This ponderous 
machine is well suited to the state of the 
roads in Portugal, (which are all dreadfully 
rough and dangerous,) and I dare say it 
would contain three times the number of 
persons who were stowed, as the poet in- 
forms us, in the chaise of Johnny Gilpin’s 
wife. This Noah’s ark stopped at the gates 
of several houses here, and the door was with 
some difficulty wrenched open by the driver, 
(drover I ought to say,) who also enacted the 
part of footman. I must own, 1 shonld 
greatly enjoy seeing a London fine lady con- 
demned to make her round of visits in a 
similar vehicle, after having been accustomed 
all her life to the Sybarite indulgence of her 
vis-a-vis, lined with eider down, and hung 
upon springs of the best workmanship: let it 
not be imagined that the antediluvian coach 
in question was merely a country contrivance, 
for the same sort of things are frequently 
seen even in the streets of the fashionable 
metropolis of Lisbon. As far as my own ex- 
perience goes, I am inclined to believe that 
I was told nothing but the truth, when it was 
said that the higher classes of females in 
Portugal are almost always plain: we have 
lately been introduced to a few donnas, who 
have the reputation of beauty; Rubens 
perhaps might have admired their persons, 
which were full, even to excess, although he 
would have found no tints of complexion 
worthy the emulation ofhis pencil ; as to my 
own opinion, I must confess, that I thought 
their face and form highly inelegant and 
clumsy, and that I am utterly at a loss to con- 
ceive how it is possible to think these ladies 
beautiful. - - - 

‘©The Portugneze are by no means less 
proud of their city, than the Spanish proverb 
tells us that people are of Seville ; indeed they 
seem not at ail behind the Chinese in their 
estimation of their own capital as the metro- 
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“celestial empire.’ A little satirical work, 
lately published, (or republished, I know not 
which,) is said to have ruffled the plumes 
of this self-important people, though it is 
questioned whether they will improve by its 
useful hints ; its title is ‘ Adam alive again,’ 
who is supposed to be permitted to return to 
earth, for the purpose of making the tour of 
the world. Our worthy progenitor, like 
many other old gentlemen, is both surprised 
and indignant at every change that has been 
introduced since his own time, considering 
the highest improvements in the light of in- 
novations: he passes rapidly through Eng- 
Yand, France, Italy, Germany and other 
countries, and finds nothing but perpetual 
subjects of annoyance; in the remote parts 
of Germany, indeed, he is a little comforted 
by perceiving some remains of venerable and 
primitive ignorance, but when he comes to 
Portugal he breathes freely. ‘ Here’ he 
exclaims in arapture, ‘ here will I take up my 
future abode ; here are no nonsensical re- 
finements, no learning, no science, no litera- 
ture; agriculture is tree from modern pre- 
sumptuous innovations, and so far from 
being pestered with what are called the 
“ fine arts,’ I can scarcely perceive any ap- 
pearance of what are denominated by the 
ridiculons philosophers of the day, ‘ useful 
inventions ;’ the wise, the noble, the mag- 
nanimous Portugueze have in no respect al- 
tered since I left the world, and they alone 
are worthy the honour of my associa- 
tion.’ ” 

These traits of manners are sufficient to 
illustrate the author’s skill in painting them. 
In anecdote, we think her equally successful. 
Premising that she has imbibed a very bad 
opinion of the bigotry and superstition of the 
Portuguese clergy and people, we shall ex- 
tract some of those notices with which she 
enlivens her epistles, including such as be- 
long to the subject alluded to. 

** A lady who called upon me this morning, 
and who has passed twenty years of her life 
in this country, related an anecdote of the 
King upon his first arrival at Queluz, strik- 
ingly characteristic of that tenaciousness of 
etiquette, which sufficiently evinces the real 
state of his feelings, however he may con- 
tinue to repress their more serious ebullition. 
Entering one of the state apartments, he 
observed chairs placed there, which is an 
unusual circumstance: ‘ What is all this, 
what is all this!’ said he, ‘ how came these 
chairs here?’ To which the attendants re- 
plying that they were intended for the use 
of the Cortes, when they came to pay their 
duty to his Majesty, he quickly rejoined, 
“The Cortes! take them away instantly! no 
person shall ever use a chair in my pre- 
sence !’—All the royal family have hitherto 
been approached on the knee only; and a 
Portugueze lady and her daughters, in rather 
delicate health, complained to me very lately, 
that it was always so great a fatigue to them 
to pay a visit to the Queen and Princesses 
in their own apartments, that they usually 
went to bed immediately after their return 
from the royal presence, and this in conse- 
quence of their being obliged to remain 
kneeling the whole time that these high per- 
sonages chose to prolong the conversation! 
When they go abroad, every body, no matter 
how illustrious their rank, (for the first 
nobility are looked upon by the King as his 
servants,) ave under the necessity of descend- 
ing from their carriages or horses, and of 
humbly saluting them as they pass, to which 


they seldom return even the slightest inclina- 
tion of the head, - - - 

“Tam as yet ignorant of the existing cha- 
racter of the Portugueze clergy, generally 
considered ; but the following anecdote rela- 
tive to an individual padre, which was related 
to me by anEnglish gentleman,does notgreatly 
prepossess a protestant in its favour. ‘A 
woman in the lower class of society, being op- 
pressed by the weight of some family misfor- 
tune, went to one of the churches to pray ; 
she was found by this priest upon her knees, 
pouring out hersupplications to that Almighty 
Redeemer, who alone is able to save! ‘ Why 
do you pray to Jesus Christ?’ said he: ‘ ap- 
ply rather to such and such saints, for they 
are so powerful in heaven, that they are able 
to do every thing for you, and may ask what- 
ever they choose of Jesus Christ, who dures not 
refuse them! T cannot, however, bring my- 
self to believe this tale! The common people 
at Lisbon are all much orrified at the idea of 
our priests being allowed to marry; the for- 
mer minister of the English factory resident 
there, had for a length of time continued to 
be greatly respected among them, until they 
heard that he was upon the point of return- 
ing to England, with an intention of being 
married; then indeed he sunk at once in 
their estimation, nor were all his virtues able 
to save his memory from reproach and scandal, 
Our present clergyman came hither accom- 
panied by his wife, and for the first few 
months after ber arrival, she could not ap- 
pear in the streets without being pointed and 
gazed at, with displeased curiosity by the po- 
palace, as ‘ the English padre’s wife.’ - - - 

‘*A reverend father confessor was one day 
gravely seated in his confessional, listening 
to the peccadinhos of a poor negress, whose 
chief tailing was that of drunkenness ; the 


| acknowledgments, took the opportunity of 
going very comfortably to sleep, secure in 
his snug retreat of not being observed by any 
prying or profane eye; the negress, having 
finished what she had to say, waited a con- 
siderable time in expectation of receiving ab- 
solution ; but finding that the holy father 
remained silent, concluded that he was too 
much shocked at her enormities to speak, 
and, with a deep sigh, she quietly withdrew 
from the grate, and went out of the church. 
At the same moment, the Senhora (some- 
body,) the young and handsome wife of one 
of the richest merchants in the couatry, ar- 
rived, took possession of the vacant space, 
and began to confess her sins to the same 
worthy auditor: she had hardly begun, when 
the latter, suddenly awakening from his nap, 
and concluding the negress to be still at the 
grate, commenced, in Ais turn, a severe re- 
primand upon the subject of her drunken 
propensities : nothing could equal the indig- 
nation of the Senhora ; conceiving herself to 
be the person really addressed, she launched 
forth in the most ftrious manner; venting 
her wrath at what she called the ‘ infamous ’ 
calumnies of the priest, in language too gross 
to repeat.” 

But we will not dwell on these stories, as 
our limits begin to hint ata close, and we have 
only drawn upon Mrs, Baillie’s first volume, 
of some 200 brief pages. Perhaps, as her 
work is amusing and light, we may as well 
content ourselves here tor the present, and 
reserve vol. 11. for a variety in our next pub- 
lication. So let it be: and we only add, that 
when Mrs. B. says Camoens is almost the only 
native poet who has risen above mediocrity, 





confessor, as she was rather prolix in her) 





the assertion takes too wide a range; when 
she recognises pictures by M. Angelo in a 
private collection at Lisbon, she is mistaken. 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 
Choix des Classiques Frangais dirigé par 
L.T. Ventouillac. 9éme livraison. Londres 
1824. J. Low, and Treuttel, Wirtz, Treut- 
tel, & Richter. 
A selection from the French classics, which 
might be placed with advantage in the hands 
of young people, has long been a desideratum 
in our juvenile literature. The nature of 
some, the cumbrous size of others, excluded 
from the youthful library many works both 
of useful and elegant information. The pre- 
sent little edition completely supplies that 
want. Of neat size, and prettily ornamented, 
it is quite cut out fora lady’s book-case. The 
two small volumes now before us contain se- 
lections from Corneille; they consist of a 
judicious essay on the progress of dramatic 
literature ; Le Cid, Horace, Cinna, &c., and 
two or three pretty wood-cuts, and a like- 
ness of Corneille. 
M. Ventouillac has executed his task most 
judiciously; and most cordially do we recom- 
mend the work. 


Love Letters of Mary Queen of Scots, §c. 
By Hugh Campbell. 

Tue brief notice taken of this publication in 
the Literary Gazette of the 11th December, 
has, it is stated, been misconstrued to the dis- 
advantage of the anthor. There certainly 
was not the slightest intention of imputing 
the forgery of the letters to the author of the 
work, or even of declaring them to be forged 
at all, The Reviewet simply did not, at first 
sight, recognise their authenticity; and on 
the question of Mary’s guilt or innoeence, 
held an opinion more favourable to her than 
that at which the author has arrived from a 
view of the many volumes, for and against, 
which he has quoted. 


— — 





. 
ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
M. RUPPELL TO BARON ‘VON ZACH. 
Ambukol, 3d May 1824. 

WueEn I had the honour to send my tast 
letter of 24th February from the camp at 
Kurgos, and the observations which I had 
made there, I was ina very distressing situa- 
tiou, from which I was unable to extricate 
myself till M. Hey returned from Bahher 
Abbiad, much dissatisfied with his excursion ; 
when I had to return by the same way that I 
came six months ago. Notwithstanding all 
these crosses, I have resumed my courage. 
I meant to tempt my fortune once more, and 
to make another effort to penetrate from 
Dalbe, by the great desert of Haraze, into 
the country of Kordofan. All the accounts 
which I have been able to collect have again 
animated me, and inspired me with increased 
ardour to visit that country, which contains a 
great variety of things curious and useful, 
in all the branches of human knowledge. 

There is in Kordofan an entire chain of 
half-extinguished volcanoes, extremely in- 
teresting: for instance, at Gebel-Koldagi, 
where a conical summit, of great height, 
which smokes and emits hot ashes without in- 
terruption. 

On another mountain, to the sonth-west of 
Ubeit, there are numerons chambers hewn In 
the rock, on the walls of which the figures of 
animals are carved. Benches of stone are 
placed round these walls, and the roofs are 
supported by stone pillars, 
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A slave who lived near Koldagi told me, 
of his own accord, that there was in his 
country an animal of the size of a cow, and 
of the slender make of a gazelle. Its skin is 
covered with short hair of a yellowish colour 
inclining to red, with a white stripe on the 
forehead and nose. The male has on his 
forehead a long, straight horn ; the female has 
none. This animal is called in the country 
Nilukma. I have more than one reason for 
crediting the account given by this slave, who 
besides never had been questioned respecting 
the existence of the unicorn.* The same slave 
has given me a very faithful and correct ac- 
count of the Gambia Goose, whick is very 
common in his country. 

I will now speak of a very extraordinary 
map of Kordofan, and the country on the 
Nile, which lies between the 12th and 19th 
degrees of latitude. It has been entirely laid 
down from materials which the Commander- 
in-Chief, Mehemet Bey, son-in-law of Me- 
hemet Ali Pacha, has had the goodness to 
communicate to me. It contains only those 
places which this remarkable man has himself 
passed through and visited in his campaigns 
during the last four years. Mehemet Bey is 
one of the very few Turks who esteem and 
honour the sciences: he is passionately fond 
of geography, and takes uncommon interest 
in the new discoveries made in that branch of 
knowledge. He always carries with him a 
great terrestrial atlas,made at Constantinople, 
and several modern Turkish works, which 
treat on Geography, Astronomy, and Natural 
Philosophy. He has some knowledge of all 
these sciences, and he displays it with a sort 
of pride and vanity before persons who have 
the same taste for them as himself. I was 
much surprised to hear him explain, with 
great clearness and precision, the phenomena 
of refraction and of attraction. He asked me 
the true cause of the declination and varia- 
tion of the magnetic needle. I confess that 
no school-boy was ever more embarrassed 
than I was on this occasion. I communicate 
to you all these particulars, that you may 
yourself appreciate and form a judgment of 
the person from whom I have the geographical 
data, from which I have laid down the map 
which I have the honour to send you with this 
letter.+ 

[ have given you the portrait of this extra- 
ordinary man, but only on one side: his 
cruelty surpasses every thing that has been 
said, reported, and told of the ferocity of the 
most horrible tyrants of antiquity of whom 
history makes mention. It is not easy to deal 
with men of such a character, especially when 
one is in their power. 

Mekemet Bey was placed in 1820 by his 
father-in-law, Mehemet Ali Pacha, at the 
head of'an army, to go and conquer Kordofan, 
and to impress negroes, who were afterwards 
made soidiers in Egypt. He perfectly fal- 
filled this commission by the brilliant victory 
which he gained at Bara over the Melik 
Musuliem, in which the latter and eighteen 
other Meliks were killed. To collect tye num- 
ber of negroes required to recruit.the armies 
of Egypt, Mchemet Bey made long and ex- 
tensive excursions among the mountains in- 
habited by the Nubas. He made a tour in 
them, which led him through a great part of 


_* A recent account from the East Indies describes a 
Similar animal beyond the Himalayah mountains, only 
ofa darker colour. A horn, it 4s said, was brought to 
Bengal, 

+ Baron Zach announces that this map, and all the 
papers relative to it, will be published in the next Num- 
ber of the * Astronomical Correspondence,” 





Kordofan. He afterwards received orders to| 
revenge the murder of Ismael Pacha, son of 
the Viceroy of Egypt. He marched with his 

army from Kordofan by way of Omganater, 

towards the Bahher Abbiad, across the penin- | 
sulato Wed-Medina. He continued his march 

along the eastern bank of the Bahher Asrak, | 
and of the Nile, as far as Schendy, at which | 
place the assassination had been committed. | 
Here he ordered a terrible carnage, and to- 

tally destroyed Schendy ; thence he returned 

to Kordofan, ascending the Bahher-Abbiad. 

A second campaign led him from Wed- 
Medina, in an easterly direction, as far as the 
frontiers of Abyssinia; thence he followed 
the course of the Atbara, as far as Gos- 
Regiab, and traversed the countries of Taka 
and Hallanka. In this last he was beaten at 
Soderab, which obliged him to retreat to Gos- 
Regiab. He proceeded along the Atbara to 
its janction with the Nile near Damer, and so 
returned to his head quarters at the camp of 
Gurkab, where he arrived at the beginning of 
this year. 

Now I must inform yon that in all these 
marches and counter-marches Mehemet Bey 
informed himself very accurately of the dis- 
tances of the places, of the directions and 
bearings of the roads by which he had passed, 
with the express view of making a correct 
map of those countries. In fact, after he re- 
turned to his camp at Gurkab, he employed 
his leisure moments in placing all the points, 
according to their distances and directions, 
on a large piece of cloth ten feet long. 

Mehemet Bey showed me this canvass, and 
explained to me all the materials which had 
served him in the composition of his map, 
without any conceit; on the contrary, he 
added that he knew very wellthat the sketch 
was very defective, and that this was the 
reason he showed it me, requesting me to 
wake the necessary corrections init. I im- 
mediately set to work. 

As I had two points on this map, Gurkab 
and Ambukol, very well determined, as I 
hope; and as I knew, by several trials, that 
thirty-five days’ journey performed by camels 
make one* degree of latitude; and that all 
the distances given by Mehemet Bey were in 
days’ journeys performed by camels, it was 
easy for me to lay down this map a little 
better. I think that I have pretty well suc- 
ceeded, and that it will give a very just idea 
of the country south of the Nile between the 
19th and 11th degree of latitude. IfM. La- 
torsec should happen to have made some good 
geonomical observations between Gurkab and 
Fazuglo, they may serve to rectify my map 
in this part; andif Ihave the good fortune 
to penetrate into Kordofan, and to determine 
some points there, I may hope also to correct 
it myself. 





* We must evidently read ¢en instead of one, which 
gives 17 miles (60 to a degree) per day. This agrees 
pretty nearly with the calcu!ation of M. Walckenaer. 

Note of the Editor of the Nouvelles Annales 
des Voyages. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
EVENING AMUSEMENTS FOR JANUARY. 
THE great fountain of light and heat, the 
Sun, was at its highest elevation to the Sonth 
Pole on the 21st of last month, and then tra- 
versed a circuit in the heavens for 24 hours, 


at the height of 23° 273’. At this time all the 
inhabitants within the Arctic Circle are de- 
prived of its light; and the North Pole will 
continue in darkness till the 20th of next 








March, when the Sun will once more shed 


his beams on that part of the world, and con- 
tinue above the horizon for the following six 
months. Our enterprising countrymen on the 
Polar Expedition are now most probably in a - 
situation where the Sun does not rise, and all 
around them must present a picture of winter 
in its most chilling aspect. There are per- 
haps but few occasions that excite a more 
lively interest in the heart than the daily cal- 
culation of the appearance of the bright lumi- 
nary to the verge of the horizon; and when 
it comes, the approach is like the well-re- 
membered countenance of a faithful friend, 
whose absence had been mourned, and whose 
presence is again hailed with transport to 
cheer the hours of solitude. The Sunis now 
returning to the northern hemisphere, and 
will daily increase his altitude to us, All 
this, and consequently the variety of the sea- 
sons, is occasioned by the inclination and 
parallelism of the Earth’s axis during its revo- 
lution. The Moon, in her orbit and passage 
through the different zodiacal constellations, 
frequently comes in conjunction with the 
fixed stars, which in some parts of the world 
are occultations. When these conjunctions 
take place with the planets, their appearances 
become exceedingly interesting, particularly 
if the difference of latitude is not more than 
a degree. To the observer who bears. in 
mind the magnitudes of the heavenly bodies, 
nothing can convey a stronger idea of their 
respective distances. The conjunctions of the 
Moon visible to us will be with Saturn on the 
Ist day (this evening,) at 9h 30m; on the 3d 
day, with 7 Gemini, at 13h, and » Gemini, 
16h; on the 4th day, with ¢ Gemini, at 8h, 
and the 5 Gemini, 15h ; on the Gth day, with 
Jupiter, at 8h; on the 7th day, with + Leo, 
at 10h; onthe 21stday, with Mars,at 8h 30m 
(invisible, but previous to setting they will be 
seen near together ;) 22d day, with Venus (the 
same as Mars’ conjunction takes place a few 
minutes before 11h;) on the 28th day, again 
with Saturn, at 9h 27m; and on the 30th day, 
with a small star called 132 of Taurus, form- 
ing a right-angled triangle with 8 and ¢ of 
Taurus. Throughout the month, about 9 
o'clock in the evening, Orion will be on or 
near the meridian, and all the most brilliant 
constellations of our hemisphere will then be 
visible above the horizon. The Via Lactea 
from SEDS. to NWDN. 
Phases of the Moon. 
© Full Moon .............2. 44 11% 40" | 
@( Last Quarter ...........11 (3 54 
@ New Moon .............18 15 43 
) First Quarter ...........26°20 24 
Jan. 1, Mercury sets SWbW4W...5" 31™ 
Mercury may be seen for an evening or two 
in the constellation Capricornus, below @ 8, 
at 5 o’clock, in the SW. 
Jan. 1, Venus culminates ........ 2" 41™ 
sets SWbhW4W. ......-.6 7 15 
25, 2 culminates ........... 2 45 
sets W9S. ....cccc. seccce 8. BO 
Venus passes from the tail of Capricornus 
through Aquarius into Pisces, with 9 dig. of 
her western part illuminated. On the Ist day 
Venus will be in ¢ with y; 3d day with 6 
Capricornus ; 6th day, +; 12th day, 6; 20th 
day, a cluster of stars of Gth magnitude ; 22d 
day, of Aquarius, This planet will be a 
beautiful telescopic object for our evenings. 
Jan. 1, Mars culminates ........ 2" 25™ 
—— sets SWbWiW. ........6 6 58 
— 25, d culminates ......... 1 55 
sets WDSIS. ...secee--6 7 5 
Mars passes from Capricornus into Aqua. 


— 
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rius. The commencement of tlhe month will 
display. three planets, Mercury, Venus, and 
Mars, in one constellation. ¢ & Aquarius 
8th day. 

Jan. 1, Jupiter rises NEDE}E. .. 6" 29" 
culminates .............14 9 
hy a ere 
culminates ..........-....12 15 

Jupiter is in the constellation Cancer, with 
a sinall regressive motion. He will be in op- 
position 28th day at 5h. The eclipses of his 
Satellites before midnight are— 

Ist Sat. 2d Sat. 4th Sat. 
Immers. Immers. 
DD H M. DH. M.| iD. H. Mz. 


1 817 }24 7193) 1 8 9}Im. 











8 10 104 | 1 12 39) E. , 
17 6 323 18 6 41LE, 
24 8 26} 


On the Ist day, at 9h, only one of Jupiter’s 
Satellites will appear, the Ist and 4th being 
eclipsed, and the 2d invisible on the face of 
the planet. Throughout the month the con- 
junctions of the Satellites with each other, 
between the hours of 8 and 10, will be found 
peculiarly pleasing to watch. 


Jan. 1, Saturn rises NEDESE.... 1" 26™ 
culminates .......00..... 9 12 
—— 25, bh culminates .......... 7 25 
sets NWbW4W..........15 10 

Saturn, with scarcely a perceptible varia- 
tion, remains in the head of Taurus, between 
the Hyades and Pleiades. His rings are well 
worth the most minute attention. Saturn will 
be in ¢ with a small star at commencement 
of the month. 

The Georgian is too near the Sun to be 
visible. His g with that luminary takes 
place on the 5th day at 21h 17m. 

[The Third Number of Dr. Brewster’s ‘ Edin- 
burgh Journal of Science” has just reached us ; 











and claims our notice for the great variety, inte- | 


rest, and importance of its contents. It truly 
robes Science in her most pleasing colours and 
costume ; and as we are about to borrow from it 
considerably, in order to adorn this department 
of our Gazette, we cousider it but fair to preface 
the obligation with this tribute of acknowledg- 
ment.]} 

Sixth Sense in Fishes.—In a curious paper 
by Dr. Knox on the theory of a Sixth Sense in 
Fishes, supposed to reside in certain tubular 
organs of Sharks and Rays, which are found, 
on dissection, immediately under the inte- 
guments of the head ; the ingenious writer is 
inclined to agree with Mr. Jacobson that 
these organs are organs of touch. He de- 
scribes the parallel transparent tubes as they 
appear, filled with a gelatinous fluid, and 
largely supplied with nerves which commu 
nticate with these integuments ; and he also 
gives an account of their (probable) modes 
of action—adding his opinion that ‘ they 
may be classed with the sixth sense invented 
by Buffon, with the theories of Spallanzani 
relative to the accurate flight of bats throngh 
darkened chambers, after he had destroyed 
the organs of sight and hearing, leaving to 
them that organ of sense by which the flight 
was really directed; or with the sense of 
resistance, which a skilful metaphysical writer 
invented and defended so plausibly. 

“We cannot, I imagine, greatly err in 
considering these organs as organs of touch, 
so modified, however, as to hold an inter- 
mediate place between the sensations of 
touch and hearing. They may perceive the 
undulations of the waters, and seem admi- 


rably adapted for this purpose by the quan- 


tity of nerves distributed to them; by the 
interposition of a tremulous gelatinous body 
interposed between the sentient extremities 
of these nerves and the impressing medium, 
and by the intimate connection of the sixth 
and anditory pairs of nerves of fishes. 

“‘ The boldness and rapacity of the shark, 
and perhaps also of the ray, imply the pre- 
sence of active organs of sense. The eye- 
ball is large, and the sight apparently to- 
lerably good, but quite inadequate to explain 
the facility with which the shark discovers 
and follows a vessel through the trackless 
ocean; it is not improbable, therefore, that 
he owes this faculty to the organs we have 
just endeavoured to describe. The undula- 
tion of the water caused by a tolerably large 
vessel must be sufficiently strong to impress 
a sensation on organs so exceedingly delicate, 
and to advertise their possessor of the pre- 
sence of a living or at least a.moving body. 

“ There is still another reason for sup- 
posing these organs fo exercise, though in 
a peculiar way, the sense of touch. It is 
this: Linné notices several sharks as pos- 
sessing a sort of cirri around the mouth, and 
particularly under the throat and lower jaw ; 
and the same appearances have been re- 
marked by a late observer as occurring in the 
enormous ray frequenting the seas of the 
West Indian Islands ; now, these cirri may, 
perhaps, be mere prolongations of the tubu- 
lar organs, or a substitute for them. 

*¢ Thus it would seem that the nerves of 
the fifth pair undergo considerable modifi- 
cations in different animals, according to the 
nature of their peripheral terminations. 
When expanded inthe papillae of the tongue, 
certain branches of this nerve in most of the 
mamimalia become gustatory; in the pro- 
boscis of the clephant, of the tapir, and in 
the prolonged snout of the pig, mole, orni- 
thorynchus, and duck, they are true organs 
of touch, less perfect than the human hand 
only by reason of the form of the organ on 
which the nerves terminate. In certain 
fishes possessing labial cirri, they very evi- 
dently exercise the same sensation, viz. that 
of touch: last/y, in sharks and rays they are 
distributed to a new organ, holding as it 
were an intermediate place between touch 
and hearing, but approaching nearest to the 
latter.” 

FINE ARTS. 

We have much pleasure in announcing 
that several works of the highest promise aré 
in progress to adorn the Gallery of that liberal 
and judicious Patron of British Art, Sir John 
Leicester. Among these we can enumerate, 
a whole-length portrait of the King, by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence; a fancy subject, of a 
beautiful temale figure, by Thomson, in his 
happiest style; Sir J. Leicester’s Regiment 
of Cheshire Yeomanry on the sands at Liver- 
pool, by Jones ; a historical composition, by 
Hofland; and an improved and exquisite com- 
position, on an enlarged scale, of Slender and 
sweet Ann Page, by Leslie. This is indeed 
the way to form truly British Galleries—to 
encourage native talent, and to render the 
abodes of the superior ranks equally ho- 
nourable to their owners and delightful to 
others—charming to the eye, and grateful 
to the mind. 








MR. TAYLOR To MR. CHARLTS NODIER. 
Pompei, Nov. 16, 1824. 
HERcUuLANEum and Pompéi torm such im- 





portant objects in the history of ancient times, 


~ 
Let 
Si 


| that in order to study them as they deserve, 
| we must live, we must reside upon the spot. 

| In order to follow up a very curious search 
|in which I am engaged, I have taken up my 
residence in the house of Diomed ; it stands 
az the gate of the city, near the road of the 
tombs, and is so conveniently situated for 
my object, that I have preferred it to the 
palaces near the Forum. Next door to the 
house I lodge in, is the house in which Sal- 
lust resided. 

Much has been written on the subject of 
Pompéi, and many erroneous statements 
have been made respecting it. The first 
cause of this, may be found in the plan 
adopted by the former government of Naples, 
who refused the liberty of residing there for 
any time of of taking sketches, in order to 
reserve for artists employed by themselves 
the advantage of publishing the fruit of their 
labours and inquiries: an absurd system, 
always attended with the greatest disadvan- 
tages. For instance, an individual named 
Martorelii was oceupied for two years in 
writing an enormous Memoir in order to 
prove that the ancients were unacquainted 
with the use of glass for windows, and fifteen 
days after the publication ot his tolio, a house 
was discovered, all the windows of which 
were paned with glass. The accident that 
occurred to this poor antiquary, will doubt- 
less be often renewed, for the greater part of 
our modern archxologists have the fault of 
studying exclusively in books, in order to 
obtain some knowledge of the monuments of 
past ages. More than this must be done ; 
we must search the earth itself on which the 
people lived whom we are desirous to know, 
and itis by comparing the monuments on the 
spot where they stand, that the mind be- 
comes armed against all those false theories 
and prejudices by which the learned world is 
inundated. 

But to cease digression, as I am under the 
porticos of the Academy at Pompéi, and at 
the foot of the tribune, let me speak of the 
Romans. 

The searches are carried on with perseve- 
rance ; and with much order and care, anew 
quarter of the towu and magniticent hot 
baths have just been discovered. In one of 
the rooms of those baths my attention has 
been particularly attracted by three seats 
matic of bronze, of a form entirely un- 
known, and in the highest state of preserva- 
tion. On one of them was placed the skele- 
ton of a female whose arms and neck were 
covered with jewels: in addition to gold 
bracelets, the form of which was already 
known, I have taken off the neck of the ske- 
leton a necklace, the workmanship of which 
is absolutely miraculous. [ assure you that 
our most skilful jewellers could make no- 
thing more elegant, or of a better taste. It 
has all the beautiful workmanship of the 
Moorish jewels which I examined at Gra- 
nada, and the same designs which are to be 
found in the dresses of the Moorish women, 
and on the Jewesses of Teinan on the coast 
of Africa, The bracelets forma single ring, 
and are so perfectly resembling each other, 
that one would suppose them munufactured 
by the same artist. 

The principal hall of the baths is covered 
with beautiful ornaments, and the cornice is 
supported by an infinite number of small 
figures in alto-relievo of a very original cha- 
racter, 

It is difficult to describe the charm that 
one feels in touching these objects on the 
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very spot where they have stood for ages, 
and before the illusion is entirely destroyed. 
One of the windows was covered with mag- 
nificent glass, which has just been deposited 
in the Musenm of Naples. All the jewels 
have been taken to the King. They will be 
shown to the publicin a few days. 

The number of works on Pompéiis very con- 
siderable, and an entire Academy is still busy 
in writing upon the subject. The French 
have also had the glory of carrying on re- 
searches in the midst of the old lava of 
Vesuvius. 

The Academy of Herculaneum has pub- 
lished some volumes ; Piranesi has published 
a short memoir ; Dancora lias given the fruit 
of his researches in a work which displays 
the greatest erudition; the English in the 
time of Hamilton, and above all our Abbé de 
Saint-Nou, have published some drawings 
and very curious relations; but the most 
complete work in every respect that has 
been published on the subject of Pompéi is 
that of the Count de Ciarac, who was him- 
self present at the excavations made in 1813. 

Pompéi has been for twenty centuries 
buried in the entrails of the earth; whole 
nations have passed away over its head : its 
monuments have remained standing, and all 
its ornaments, untouched by the hand of 
time. A contemporary of Augustus, were he 
to return on this earth, might say, ‘ Hail, 
* my country ! my place of dwelling is the only 
one on the earth that has preserved its form, 


and even to the most insignificant objects of 


my affections—Behold my bed, behold my 
favourite authors—My paintings are still as 
fresh as on the day they first ornamented my 
walls. Let me traverse the city, lL recognise 
the spot, where, for the first time, I ap- 
plauded the delightful scenes of Euripides 
and of Terence.” 

Rome is one vast museum. Pompei és a 
living antiquity. I have only one more wish to 
form, and that is, that I may have the plea- 
sure of acting there one day as your cicerone 
- - - I goto the temple to solicit that favour 
from the gods. - - - 


ne ne 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
TO A LAMY. 

If love be bliss, pray take thy share, 

Mine has been sorrow’s bitter pill ; 
To Cupid offer up thy prayer, 

And be the idol of his will ; 
To thee, perhaps, the Fates may prove 
More fav’ring than to me, in love. 
Then gaily speed thy hours away 

On wings of joy and rosy pleasure ; 
Nor sober thought thy sports delay, 

Nor jealous time thy moments measure. 
Thou deem’st me happy—think not so— 
Each smile is but the mask of wo. 


My life has been a course of care ; 

"en from my cradle I have been 
The slave of fancy, and the heir 

Of grief oft felt, but seldom seen. 
Deem me not happy, then—alas ! 
My sun is cold, though bright it pass— 
Whilst on my cheek there dwells a smile, 
Oh, judge not of my heart the while !—J. R. 








’ DESPAIR. 
It is not peace, this dreamless calm, 
Which I at length have learnt to feel ; 
M soul, though lull’d, hath found no balm, 
e sorrow it once knew, to heal. 
It is not health, that free from pain 
! breathe like those with vigour rife— 
That strength and even youth remain ; 
Alas, alas! i tisbut life, 





It is not thought, that makes me muse 
And seem to study—vain endeavour ! 
My thoughts all rule, all pow’r refuse— 
‘They dwell with those I’ve left for ever, 
*T is not disgust, that makes me live, 
Fromscenes once knownand lov’d, estrang’d; 
Though they no more can pleasure give, 
The mind, and not the taste, is chang’d. 
It is not joy, that, sometimes gay, 
I share the laugh of beings light ; 
Too often smiles that play by day, 
Coutrast with tears that fall by night. 
[t is not fear, that makes me shun 
The image death would bring to me; 
That form were sweet, were it but one 
‘That told me I could cease to be. 
Oh, no! ’t is not from peace this calm, 
Nor hope, that charms with aspect fair ; 
Nor from Religion’s holy balm ; 
It is—the stupor of despair. F.S: 





SKITCHES OF SOCIETY. 
GREENWICH HOSPITAL, 
* At sea, or onshore, or when harbour’d, 
The mariner’s compass is grog.” 
“THERE he gocs!” exclaimed a rough old 
hard-a-weather, pointing to agladiator-looking 
sort of a gentleman, whom he had just before 
saluted in his best style while standing atthe 
main guard in the College—“ There he goes, 
any how! Do you know him, Murphy ?”— 
“*T do well, bad Inck to his picture! (replied 
Murphy.) Didn't he pick me up at Lisbon 
for an ould shipmate when I was following a 
paceable occupation on shore? And didn’t 
he send me stock and fluke aboard the Queen 
Charlotte afore she was burnt off Genoa? 
Fait and he did; and I shall never forget to 
remember that same. Och, wasn’t I wid him 
in the Thisbe, upon the Halifax station, when 
he was a Captain? Sure and I was, and 
that’s enough to make any man know him 
again.” —‘* Hoot! hoot! (said old Dongal 
Macdougal,) peaceable occupation, Murphy, 
what ca’ you that? Was it delving your paw 
into ither men’s pouches ?””—* Arrah be aisv, 
Dougal, and don’t bother me now; you’il 
never be half the rogue that L am !”—* Troth, 
Murphy, there ’s mony a word of truth comes 
frae a joker’s mou; but dinna let us blather 
aboot honesty, seeing that now-o-days Justice 
keeps it penned up i’ the bilboes for fear it 
should leave the coontry aw thegither. I ken 
the Admiral vera well, and was. ane of his 
ranting lads when he was Commissoner in 
Port-in-gal. Mony’s the time I’ve followed 
him harly-scarly through the streets the whiles 
he strode on before, like a wharlwind sweep- 
ing the chaff from off the face o’ the yearth; 
and mony’s the sair bruises and cloody een 
we hae gotten i’ the fray. But Isaac was no 
a bock-hand at fisty-cuffs ; he would gather 
up his muckle bony knuckles like the hammer 
o’ death, and gie a fellow a tap that would 
slaughter an ox. Ma conscience, I’ve seen 
them.drap doun by dozens on the quay, and 
then packed up in sma parcels for the fleet. 
Nae doubt, Murphy, you were ane of the 
flock, for we baggit ull sorts o’ game, frae the 
humming-vird to the wild goose; and now I 
think on’t, I’ve a slight memorial of your 
ugly countenance when you was drum-major 
to a moontebank.”’—** Och botheration, and 
do you say dat to the face 0’ me? Fait, but 
I’ll bate a tatoo upon the nob of you, will 
make your teeth chather, and show that an 
[rish drummer with his row-de-dow is better 
than a Scotch fiddler playing the organ upon 
the bag-pipes.” —‘“‘ Weel, weel, Murphy, 
we ’ll no come to. wranglesome babblement, 





| seeing that I entertain a vera high respect 
|for your ancestors, because they were the 
| first who cultivated that wholesome plant the 
| potatoe, when the Devonshire mon, Raleigh, 
brought it trae Vir-jenny in the time o’ the 
petticoat government under auld Queen Bes- 
|sie; but, Murphy, ye’ve sadly degenerated 
| since—sadly degenerated indeed! Whawould 
| hae thought, in those days, that your mither’s 
}son would come to be blazed at, and winged 
| and peppered wi’ powther and shot, and at 
|last to be fixed here in Greenwich, all shat- 
jtered and shook like unto a sea-gull nailed 
jout at the jib-boom end? But for the Ad- 
miral—as I live, yonder he stands talking to 
\the Governor. Look ye now, look ye, how 
| they shake hands! and sure enough off they 
| make sail thegither, and nae doubt there ’Il 
|be mony a tough yarn spun aboot auld lang 
| syne.”—* And you may say dat, (cried Mar- 
|phy, as the two Admirals walked towards 
| the Governor's house.) ‘There they go, any 
| how, as pretty a pair of pictures as the babes 
in the wood!” - - “Hah, (says old 
Harry Bartlett,) I recollects one day, when 
I belonged to the Barfleur, there was a quar- 
ter watch of liberty men on shore; and just 
as we were strolling along Common Hard, up 
comes the Admiral to overhaul us. Well, 
d’ye see, Will Ransom sheered off, and the 
t’ other twigged him. ‘ Ahoy, sailor, ahoy!’ 
Will gave him aleer. ‘ Come here, my man, 
come here, I want a word or two with you.’ 
—‘larn’t got time now, Sir,’ roared Will; 
jand away he started like a shot from a gun, 
| Off set the Admiral in chase, the whole fleet 
\of us bringing up the rear. My eyes, there 
|was a run! Will was a famous fist at his 
|heels, and kept his forereach a-head of the 
| Admiral, who laid his feet to the ground as 
fast as he could, and he was no bad hand at 
his legs either. There was a precious kick-up ! 
—the pigs squeaked, the donkeys brayed, the 
dogs barked, the old women and girls shoated 
with roars of langhter ; the Admiral bellowed 
‘Stop him, stop him!’ the men halloo’d, ‘Go 
it, run it, my hearty!’ And sure enough Will 
kept the lead in fine style throngh Oyster- 
street into High-street, and away on to the 
Point ; and at last he doubled upon the Ad- 
miral, and got housed in Capstan-square. But 
then to sce Sir I——, his sky-scraper flying 
back off his head, his unitorm coat hanging 
upon his shoulders, his white breeches and 
military boots spattered with mud, his sword 
slued round to the wrong side, and his face 
as red as a marine’s jacket; while the big 
round drops of perspiration poured down his 
cheeks like a spring tide. The best of it was, 
the guard was immediately called out to 
search the houses; but Will was up to them 
there, too: for what did he do but togged 
himself off like an old woman, and out he 
comes amongus. We knew him directly, but 
not a man would split; so up he goes close 
alongside of the Admiral, and played his 
pranks to admiration. The sodgers over- 
hauled the shops, but as night was coming on, 
they were glad to make sail out ofit; and we 
all bowled down to the long-room with Mother 
Kilderkin, alias Will Ransom, mounted on 
our shoulders, and the evening was rattled 
away in jollity and punch. Ah, them were 
the times, messmates! I thinks I sees ’em 
all now jigging away, while the fiddlers 
scraped the cat-gut, and the grog flowed in 
purly streams, and the volumes of smoke 
rolled their columns to the ceiling. Oh I 
could silly-quiz upon it for an hour. Some- 
times, too, we could detect inter-lowpers 
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among us, who the next day mounted the 
dog-vane and epaulettes, though then only 
rigged in blue jacket and trowsers,—Tommy 
P—, Captain Ess—, and Sir I— himself. 
There would also be Lieutenants and Mid- 
shipmen in abundance, dressed like poor Jack. 
D’ ye remember the time the Expedition was 
fitting out, and the transports lay in the har- 
bour? After dark the men used to land at 
Point, and take a cruise to themselves, passing 
for man-of-war’s men; but Sir I— got scent 
of this, and so he rigs himself out in a pea 
jacket, and orders the gangs to scour the 
coast, while he himself brought to the strag- 
glers. Well, just as he got through Point 
Gate by the sally-port, Jem Williams, of the 
Bedford, staggered along, singing ‘ Since 
grog is the licker of life,’ when the Admiral 
cotch’d hold of him by the collar, and brought 
him up all standing. Jem changed his tone 
to § Down, down, derry down,’ and stretch'd 
the old gemman at full length along the scup- 
pers—the gutter I mean. Howsomever up he 
got again, and at it they went like fighting- 
cocks. My eyes, there was strop a block in 
a minute! There was square-’em come round- 
‘em, while Jem dowsed the Admiral like a 
widow’s pig. At last the buff-sticks came 
running up from the guard-house with their 
bagonhits fixed, and the blue jackets came 
running down from all quarters with chair 
and table legs, warming-pans, pokers, toast- 
ing-forks, gridirons, frying-pans, broomsticks, 
roasting-spits ; in short,every thing that could 
present a muzzle against the enemy. Well, 
d’ ye see, just as we were bearing down to 
engage, off went the pea jacket, and the Ad- 
miral proclaimed himself as Sir I—. Of course 
we hauled our wind directly, and Jem gave 
himself up ;. but the old boy was too generous 
to punish him, seeing as how he’d run our 
messmate alongside, and boarded him under 
false colours. Nay, for the matter o’ that, 
he was so pleased with Jem’s defence and 
noble surrender, that he got him promoted 
to Warrant Officer, and ever afterward stood 
his friend. Howsomever he was a great terror 
to the Midshipmen, and many on ’em remem- 
bers the stone galley in the Gladiator, and 
the white-house ashore. What a sight it was 
of a morning to see ’em carried before Sir 
John Carter like a bunch of granny’s knots, 
or half-wrung swabs ; and the Admiral was 
generally there to take a peep and laugh at 
7em. Tommy P—, when he had the Le Juste, 
used to go as regular as possible to release 
his men, tor there was always sure to be a 
gang clapped inirons during the night. Ha! 
ha! Jack Hatchway, I believe you were one 


‘ of Tommy’s boys ?”—*‘ I was, (replied Jack,) 


and a.better Commander never wore a. head. 
He was strict, to be sure, but he ’d never see 
a sailor injured. Then tor grog, ah, that was 
the craft tor spiritual liquors! I understands 
they are going to shorten the allowance in the 
navy; but mark my words—’t wout do. They 
may just as well take away Jack’s life at 
once as to go for to stop his grog. Why, 
zounds! it’s meat and drink to him; yes, and 
a watchcoat into the bargain. Only think of 
burning under the line upon a single pint of 
grog a day ! Aye, aye, they may talk of their 
tea and slop, but ’twont do, 1 say, and so 
they'll find it. What! did Howe’s men fight 
upon tea and burgoo? Did Duncan’s boys 
lather the Dutch upon cat-lap; or Nelson’s 
lions beat Moouseer and the. Don with only 
a pint of grog? No,no; your Lord-mayor’s- 
men may swallow it, and glad of the chance, 
seejng there’s none of em go to sea for want, 





because as how they have plenty of that at 
home ; but your true British Tar will be lost 
without his grog, and there ’Il be more drunk- 
enness than ever. Mayhap the Commodore 
down yonder has had some hand in this, for 
he was a taut hand upon rum spirits. I be- 
longed to his barge, (as I did afterward -to 
Pakenham’s ;) and Lady K— had a dog that 
could smell out if a poor fellow had a drop 
about him, and the whelp would bark and kick 
up a confounded racket, till poor Jack dis- 
charged his cargo. Her Ladyship, when she 
got into the boat, and we were pulling off, 
would say, ‘ Now, Pompey ’—(I thinks it was 
Pompey)—‘ Now, Pompey, find out who has 
been drinking grog.’ And the son of «2 —— 
would come and sniff, sniff at one, and sniff, 
sniff at another; but he generally barked at 
all hands in their turn, particularly if they 
had got a little stowed away. One day he 
attacked the strokesman, and howled like a 
witch. Down, Pompey, down!’ cried the 
man as he chuck’d him under the chin with 
his oar; but Pompey wouldn’t be quiet; he 
lugged Tom’s jacket from under the thwart, 
(for we had all stripped at it) and shoving 
his confounded black muzzle into the pocket, 
out he roused a small bladder of stuff. I shall 
never forget it, nor Tom neither, if he’s 
living, poor fellow, for he got bamboo boxes, as 
they say, in the East Ingees, and what was 
worse, lost his liquor besides. Now you know 
this was a shocking perdickyment, and made 
it necessary to find out some other plan ; so we 
determined to try and outwit Pompey and the 
Admiral too. Well, one day aboard they 
comes into the barge, (Sir R— and his Lady, 
and the spaniel, you may be sure ;) and away 
we shoved off. ‘ Down!’ cried the Coxswain, 
and the oars dropped into the water; but 
scarcely did we, begin to stretch out, than 
Pompey opened his jaw-trap and gave mouth 
like a church-organ, and away he skulled fore 
and aft the boat, tail on end, like a hog in a 
squall. ‘Bless my heart, (cried her Lady- 
ship,) what’s the matter with the dog? Surely 
he’s going mad !’—‘ Shall I heave him over- 
board, Ma’am? (axed the Bowman ;) I thinks 
he begins to foam.’—* Oh no, no, no; don’t 
hurt Pompey! Come, poor fellow, come;’ 
and she chirped to him like acricket. ‘ Aye, 
aye, (says Sir R—,) I see how it is ; some on 
you has got licker in the boat, and I am de- 
termined to make an example of the first I 
catch.’ Pompey still continued his growling 
and barking till we got alongside, and then 
we were called up one by one to be searched ; 
howsomever nothing was found. The barge 
underwent a strict overhaul with the same 
success; and Pompey continuing his noise, 
the boat was hoisied in to see if any thing 
was slung under the bottom ; but they were 
disappointed in that too. Well, at night we 
had a double allowance, and made ourselves 
quite happy. And how do you think we wea- 
thered ’em, messmates? Why, we hollowed 
the looms of the oars just big enough to admit 
# small bladder, or rather a builock’s gut, 
filled chock a block ; and thus we knocked to 
windward of Pompey and all hands, till I 
was discharged into the Le Juste under 
Tommy P—, and was one of his coach-horses. 
But there’s dinner, messmates, there ’s din- 
ner ; so I must clap a stopper on, ani take a 
severe turn while one on you pipes belay. 
Afterward [Il spin you a yarn or two about 
some of our freaks along with the old Tri- 
umphs ; and then——Cvime along, messmates, 
let ’s to dinner,” Ay OLD SAILOR, 
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DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE. 

In the weekly course of our dramatic inqui- 
ries, we hardly know any pieces that afford 
us more pleasure in the seeing, or of the merits 
of which we are more anxious to give a just 
account, than the two Pantomimes with which 
we are annually presented at this season of 
festivity and fun. To some, we know that all 
this may appear very childish, as they choose 
to consider such productions as altogether 
without the pale of. criticism, and are rather 
too proud or too sullen to share any gratifica- 
tion with the more youthful or less enlight- 
ened part of the community. In defence, 
therefore, of our puerility, we would remind 
our readers that these pieces are as strictly 
legitimate, in their way, as any other species 
of the Drama, and that we received them 
direct from the Italian Stage, where they and 
the characters they introdace are in such 
high estimation, that many writers have 
thought them of sufficient consequence to re- 
late their histories ; and the life of more than 
one Harlequin may be found amongst the 
biographical memoirs of their country. To 
this we may add, that a learned antiquarian in- 
forms us that the heroes of these dramas are 
literally and truly the lineal descendants of 
the Roman mimi; and that even in the pre- 
sent day, their dress and appearance are pre- 
cisely what they were two thousand years 
ago, as they were then described “ rasis capi- 
tibus fuligine faciem obducti,” and as mimi 
certunculo. With this brief apology for our 
childish predilections, we proceed to the ac- 
count of the wonders we have witnessed 
during the present week. On Monday, after 
the long and noisy Play of Pizarro, Harle- 
guin and the Talking Bird, or The Singing 
Trees and Golden Waters, was performed for 
the first time. The introduction, which is all 
that in these matters ever relates to the name, 
is taken from the cléver and interesting Ara- 
bian tale of ‘ The Two Sisters ;’ but we look 
in vain for any thing like an adequate repre- 
sentation of the marvellous occurrences of 
the story, or even an intelligible account of 
any part of it. In fact, it grieves us to 
announce that, notwithstanding the sums 
of money that have been expended, and 
the cost must have been immense, that we 
never, even at this unfortunate Theatre, saw 
any thing half so wretchedly conceived, or 
half so badly executed. To say nothing 0 

the ‘inventor,’ as he is called, it will be 
enough to remark, that not one transforma- 
tion, from first to last, was effected without 
some clumsy mistake, or when finally arranged 
had the slightest claim to originality or hu- 
mour. The performers too, were, the greater 
number of them, as stupid and inactive as 
the carpenters. Howell is a graceless Har- 
lequin, and Kirby the worst Clown we ever 
saw. Blanchard’s circumvolutions and conti- 
nual talking, are also quite out of place in 
Pantaloon: and as Mr. Elliston does some- 
times take the law into his own hands, or ra- 
ther administer it from his own feet, we do 
most earnestly recommend him to apply a little 
wholesome castigation of this sort to some of 
the persons here concerned, and more particu- 
larly to his machinist and scene-shifters. Suck 
a waste of money is not only a disappointment 
to the public, but a robbery upon his purse. 
Miss Barnett’s Columbine was rather clever, 
but not exactly what a Columbine ought to 
be. The scenery is magnificent—splendid, 
indeed, beyond all precedent; three of Stan- 
field’s scenes, Zalec’s Abode, the Crystal 
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Grotto, and Auld Reekie, are worthy of un- 
limited commendation. Here is a scene also 
by Roberts, of the Enchanted Aviary, equally 
entitled to our praise. The Singing Trees, 
by Marinari, are quite frightful: they had a 
chorus, which, we presume, they were anxi- 
ous should be encored, as, notwithstanding the 
Prompter’s whistle and the assistance of half 
adozen gentlemen in scarlet small-clothes, 
they declined retiring when their song was 
over; but this was the case throughout the 
evening —‘ Ex uno disce omnes.’ The only 
thing that produced any effect, was a parody 
upon the Incantation scene in Der Freischiitz. 





COVENT GARDEN. 

At this House, great expectations were 
raised ; and with one or two trifling excep- 
tions, they were amply fulfilled. The name of 
Mr. Farley’s Pantomime is. Harlequin and the 
Dragon of Wantley ; but any other name would 
have suited it as well, as he has made little 
or nouse of the story, and two or three 
scenes not remarkable tor incident or humour 
serve to introduce us to the accustomed round 
of Pantomimical diversions. Here, however, 
we revel in the full enjoyment of every thing 
that can charm the eye, gratify the wonder, 
or excite the laughter of a Christmas audi- 
ence. Judge, for instance, of the effect of 
seeing the Pantaloon, who had climbed up 
to a garret window to make love to the 
maids, thrust out withont ceremony, dashed 
through a green-house, and then making his 
appearance with large pieces of glass stuck 
over the most protruding and most suscep- 
tible parts of his person ; or his being thryst 
into a Yorkshire goose pie, and coming out 
not like ‘Clarence soused in Malmsey,’ but 
dead drunk and bathed in ‘ Yorkshire Stingo;’ 
or seeing the Thames set on fire, (an event 
that every body talks about from youth to 
old age) and all the fishes boiling and broil- 
ing and roasting and frying inthe midst of it ; 
or what shall we say to the pig roasted whole, 
and whenserved up and decapitated, seeing a 
litter of young pigs all alive and merry, pour- 
ing out of his headless trunk !--these are truly 
“right merrie and pleasant conceits.” But 
these are trifles when compared with the 
Watch-House scene :—Here Grimaldi, fol- 
lowing his father’s steps, and that too passi- 
bus equis, attempts sometiing of the mock 
heroic ; and if any thing had been wanting 
to add to his clownish reputation, this would 
have completed it. His terror at the Ghost 
of the Pantaloon, whose arm he had torn off, 
and who comes to him in detachments, first 
as an arm, then as a head, and then as the 
whole body, was admirably expressed, and 
just as mucii caricatured as it ought to be. 
It was indeed worthy the son of such a 
father, The scenery is beautiful, particu- 
larly the Dragon’s Well. The moving Pano- 
rama, witii the improvements about to be 
made upon the Banks of the Thames, and 
the view of Blackfriars Bridge M‘Adam- 
iing—the celerity also with which the Ep- 
som Race scene appears and disappears—are 
truly surprising. Nor must we omit the clever 
transformations of the Wagon in Danger to 
the Vessel in Safety ; and the Mail Coach to| 
the Inn itself to which it was proceeding. 
Miss Romer, the new Columbine, is suffi- 
ciently light and active ; a little more grace, 
however, would not be misapplied. All the 
other Performers are as much at home as 
ever, and exert themselves as strenuously. 
The Overture by Watson is lively and appro- 


others, highly judicious. As a whole, this 
Pantomime wants nothing but curtailment to 
render it as popular as the most favoured of 
its predecessors. 





WEST LONDON THEATRE. 

Many of our readers are aware that during 
the last and preceding Seasons, there have 
been regular performances of dramatic pieces 
in the French language, and principally by 
French actors, at the Theatre Tottenham- 
street, called the West London Theatre. 
These were very fally and fashionably at- 
tended, and in reality deserved to be so; 
for several of the best Parisian mimes dis- 
played their comic talents on the boards in 
some of their most popular entertainments. 
From a prospectus before us, we learn that 
these Soirées Francaises are about to be re- 
sumed ; and that new attractions are held 
out to tempt a still more numerous list of 
subscribers. The proprietors or managers 
are Messrs. Cloup, Laporte and Pellissié. 
They promise sterling Comedies, new Vau- 
devilles' and petits Opéras; and besides 
themselves mention as co-adjutors on the 
stage, Preval and Léon of the Gymnase, 
Auguste Lebrun of the Odeon, Alphonse of 
the Variétés, and Morambert of the Vaude- 
ville: actresses, Mdlles. Délia, and St. Ange, 
Mad. Degligny, Malle. Elise of the Port St. 
Martin, Maile. Maria Delage, of Versailles, 
Mdille. Melanie of the Vaudeville,and Malle. 
Clemence of Bordeaux. The Orchestra, we 
are assured, will be composed of clever 
artistes: a second row of boxes has been con- 
structed, and the Saloon refitted. The Sea- 
| son is to consist of forty nights, for which 
the subscription demanded is 10/., aux pre- 
miéres, and 5/., au parterre; while the 
Boxes are subdivided into ten nights at 
thirty guineas d’avant scénes, and twenty 
au parterre et second rang. For single 
evenings billets must be procured at six 
chelins, alias Gs., the first, and trois chelins six 
sols, alias 3s. 6d., the second class ; no money 
being taken at the door, in order to avoid the 
laws and the Lord Chamberlain. 

Such is the outline of this Theatrical cam- 
paign, which is cne of those secrets known 
to all the world, and which may nevertheless 
be as good as new to thousands of our 
readers. 


public, he burnt his uniform, and took to his 
trade again, in which he continued to his 
death. 

Italy—In a work lately published by 
M. Mannert, Professor of History at Land- 
shut, and Member of the Academy of Sciences 
at Munich, he maintains that the Jtali, pro- 
perly so called, are the primitive indigenous 
people of the country ; and that the Illyrians, 
the Venetians, the Pelasgians or Tyrsenians, 
the Greeks, and the Celts, have emigrated 
thither, He treats largely of the North of 
Italy ; and introduces a variety of details 
respecting the establishment of the Gauls, 
and the passage of the Alps by Hannibal. 
According to M. Mannert, the Ligurians 
were neither Celts nor Iberians; but were 
composed of one of the purest and most im- 
portant branches of the Jtali. Their ter- 
ritory comprehended the country on this side 
of the Alps; and Marseilles was founded by 
them. He thinks that Rome originally exist- 
edas atown of the Siculi; that it was taken 
by the Pelasgians of Reate; and thatit was 
called Saturnia, after the name of one of 
their chiefs. 

Venus Urania.—A Treatise on the Temple 
of the Goddess Venus Urania, at Paphos, 
has recently been published at Copenhagen, 
from the pen of Dr. Miinter. This goddess 
of nature, considered as the second principle 
in the production of all things, was honoured, 
under different names, in Persia, in Arme- 
nia, in Syria, in Phoenicia. The Greeks be- 
stowed her attributes on Artemis and Aphro- 
dite. Even Hera, (Juno) came in for a 
share of them. It is important. therefore, 
says the learned author of, the Treatise in 
question, to collect all the passages of an- 
cient authors, and all the memorials :which 
regard this divinity. The Temple of Paplios, 
according to Dr. Munter, was built by the 
Phoenicians, established in the island of Cy- 
prus ; and when authors state that Jupiter and 
Venus were the principal divinities of the in- 
habitants of Cyprus, they must mean the 
Baal and the Astarte of the Phoenicians and 
the Carthaginians. These are the two cabires 
which the Egyptians call Axiokersos and 
Axiokersa, and the Phoenicians, as appears 
from the inscriptions discovered by Humbert, 
and deciphered by Hamaker, Tholad and 
Tholuth—( Creator and Genetrizx.) 





POLITICS. 

A liberal speech delivered by Charles x. 
on opening the first Parliament of his reign, 
is the principal topic of the week’s news. 
Fresh Greek victories by sea and land are 
reported. The accounts respecting the Bur- 
mese war are more favourable. 





VARIETIES. 

Fiochetti.—A young Roman sculptor of this 
name, and who seems to possess great ori- 
ginality of style, has lately produced a work, 
** Venus leaving the shell,” which is highly | 
eulogized by amateurs. 

Thorwaldsen.—This eminent Danish seulp- 
tor has the sensibility which ought to belong | 
to a great artist. When, on the death of! 
Cardinal Gonsalvi, he was requested to cast | 
a mask in wax of that amiable man, his tears / 
prevented him for some time from proceed- | 
ing.—ILtalian Journal. | 

General Laurent.—Laurent was a Baker 
of Languedoc; he took arms during the 
French revolution, and rose by his merit and 
bravery to the rank of general; but when he 





Priate ; and the selections, from Ware and 


found Buonaparte had destroyed the Re- 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Among the works of art announred for an early ap- 
pearance in the new year, is “‘A Series of Picturesque 
Views in London and its Environs; engraved by 
Charles Heath, from drawings by P. Dewint,W.Westall, 
A.R.A., and F. Mackenzie. It is intended to consist of 
12 Numbers, each containing 5 engravings, with letter- 
press descriptions. ‘The names of the artists and the 
respectability of the publishers, lead us to expect a 
spirited periormance, 

Canova and Buonaparte.—In a Life of Canova, which 
has been recently published in Italy, there is a long con- 
versation which took place between Buonaparte and 
Canova, while the former was sitting to the latter for 
his bust. It was written down by Canova immediately 
on their separation. 

Petershurg.—The Academy has just completed, and 
published, in six volumes, its grand Dictionary of the 
Russian Language. M. Sokolof,the Perpetual Secretary 
of the Academy, has been appointed a Counsellor of State ; 
and, as well as Karamsin, the historian, and the poet Jou- 
kovsky, has received the decoration in brilliants of the 
second class of the order of Saint-Anne. 

Ancient Chronicles of the North.—There exists, in 
manuscript, in the Royal Library, and in several other 
Collections in Copenhagen, a great number of Sagas, or 
Chronicles, written in the Icelandic language, the publi- 
cation of which is the more desirable, as they would 
throw a powerful light on the ancient history of the 
North, and as there is reason to fear that they will perish 
hy decay if they are not soon withdrawn from the dust of 
the libraries. ‘These considerations have induced three 
learned Icelanders to associate themselves in the task of 
publishing these precious relics of antiquity with M. Rafu, 
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who has just edited a tract, cailed “The Chronicle of 
tie Warriors of Jomsboury.’? The intended publication 
will be in three different languages ;—in the original 
Icelandic, accompanied by two translations, the one in 
Danish, the other in Latin. “The Chronicle of the 
Warriors of Jomsbourg,” which was copied front a 
manuscript of the 12th century, collated with two others 
of the 14th century, has been published on.y in Danish, 
as a specimen, in order to give the public an idea of the 
utility as well as of the nature of the projected work, 

which is to be commenced in 1825. The editors have 

affixed to this tract a vires ges tus in Lutin, for the in- 

formation of foreigners, who, Leing ignorant both of the 
Icelandic and the Danish languages, may nevertheless be 
desirous of acquiring a collection of such highly interest- 
ing historical memoria's. Perhaps there may one day 
appear in one or other of the Scandinavian kingdoms a 
genius like Walter Scot!, who will know how to employ 

the numerous and precious materials there existing, in 
compos tions not less beautiful and interesting than those 
of the Scottish romance-writer, who has cepicted in so 
attractive a manner the character and customs of the 
middle age of his country 
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TO CORN SSPUN WKils 2 >. 
Ifany Mrs, Tucker gives herself out to be the wr'te 
in the Lit. Gazette, under the signature of L, E. L,, she 
is an — no such person ts at all known to th: 


Lit. 
LIBERAL OFFER, 
Proclamation of tae Governinent of the Literary Gazette 

WE, xc. &c. &e. Taking into Our gracious considera 
tion the extraordinary in altit ule of Poets, Poetasters 
Versifiers, Rhymsters, Shapers of Lines, &c. who appea 
to Us for aivice, opinion, correction, &c. in their variou 
shapes and pursuits, have resolved to issue the following 
imperious Decree, Ukase, ant ‘Tarif, 

We willnot read, puuctuate, correct, alter, amend, 
abridge, amplify, or grammaticise, the manuscript of any 
Poet, Poetaster, Versifier, Rhymster, or Shaper of Line: 
whemsoever, be they mate or female, young or oid, pe- 
titionmg humbly or insisting pertinaciously. 

Excepting always (as it is hereby, by and with the 
advice of our tirst Lord of the Treasury and Chancello: 
of the Exchequer, excepted,) such manuscripts as are 
hereafter described and do consist with the followin 
Regulations: Tarif. 

u pon every Sonnet is imposed a duty of One Penny 
(It the writer deem it too he savy, to be ailowed a draw- 
back, weight against weight, ad valorem. 

Upon every Song, three halipence p.p. Love Stanza: 
entitied to a drawback. 

Upon every Elegy, in consideration ofthe hatefulnes: 
of melancholy, half-a-crown. 

Upon every copy of Lines addressed to a Lady, t 
blank, or to any letiers in the alphabet, a correspondin: 
duty of a Sovereign. 

Upon every Pastoral, the price of a quarter of oats a 
the time being ; for which see Mark Lane. 

Upon every Sacred Poem, Hymn, or other religious 
composition (yet not divine.) the sum established by the 
Evangeiical, Missionary, and Methodist Magazines. 

Upon every Dramatic Scene, the price of a private 
box fer one night at the Theatre. 

Upon every Collection of Poems, an equal subscriptior 
purse of gold by tale. 

Upon every Epic, one hundred pounds ; and upon al! 
and every species of versitication not herein specified by 
name, whether Epizram, Imprompta, Madrigal, Epi- 
tn vlamion, Ode, Satire, or other, one farthing per line. 
G.ven at Our Most Magniticent Pa-) Vivat +. 
lace in the Strand, this New Year’s ; May Periodicals 
Day 1825. be Everlasting! 




















ARVERTISEMENTS 


Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


bar" QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. LXI. was 


published on Thursday. 


VOKS.—Three Thousand Volumes of Books, 

including many valuable Works, will be SOLD by AUCTION, 
by Mr. J. JONES, in his Spacious Rooms, 28 Leadenhall-street : 
on Wedtiesday next, atl2 inthe Forenoou. Catalogues may be 
had at the place of Sale, where Libraries are purchased for Cash, 
ata Liberal Price. 


st - GEORGE and the DRAGON.—This novel 
VOCAL MORCEAUX, with grand Piano Forte Accompani- 
ments: composed by BIL iL INGTON, of Suubury; backe d by 
an Addenda of the Billingtonian System of Singing, in Twelve 
Golden Rules. 
** Acquire the interesting art of ecdompany ing vourself.”” 
+ 11th Golden Rule, 





Logier’s System of Musical Educatio 
R. ESSEX Respectfully informs the Nobility , 
Gentry, and his Friends in general, that his ACADEMY is 
NOW OP PEN for the reception of PU PILS on the above Sy stem, 
every Wednesday and Saturday, as usual. The Harp, the Piano- 
forte, Playing from Figured Basses, and the Art of Singing Italian 
and En lish at Sight, by a knowledge of Harmony in parts of 
Duets, Trios, &c. will be tanght at the Academy, No. ‘Sy Tenterden- 
street, Hanover-square; or at Private Residences and Schools, 
Terms may be known by applying as above.—The Academy is 
Open in the Evening for the Instruction of Gentlemen ouly. 


ENT’S MONTHLY LITERARY ADVER- 
TISER, published on the 10th Day of every Month, on a 
sheet of Demy, in 4to. price 7d.—This Paper hes been established 
20 years, and contains ‘Advertisemen ts on Subjects of literature 
ouly, arranged uuder five heads :—1. Works new first published 
—2. New Editious—3. Lately published.—4. In the Press—5. Lite- 
rary lute tlligence, which includes Notices of Works preparing for 
public: pave! &e. &e.—In the Number for December is given an 
| Ludex to all the new Publications for 183 








Year's ¢ 
HE PI ROPRIE ay On of ‘the MEDALLION 
WAFERS, No.1, Wellington-street, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
respectfully infors ns the Nobility and Gentry, that he has made a 
ge’ meral assortmeat from the finest Ancient and Modern Gems, 
t Be. each, Urnamented with Copies from 
revola bu ning his hand, and Cleopatra 
-B. arge assortment of Imitative 
Cora os, tor Necklaces, Bracelets, Hands, &e. &e. 
Koval qo . las. od. or Proof TURESO ae D al = 13: 
An} XL of the PICTURESQUE DEL {NE- 
ATIONS of the SOUTHERN C OAST of ENGL AND; ;_con- 
taining views of Hythe, R naaegaiee fe. Mawes, Salcoinb, and Wal- 
mer Castle. Engraved by Geo. Cooke, R. Wallis, J.C. Allen, &e. 
trom original Drawings by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., and W. Col- 
lins, R.A,— Published by John & Arthur ye Cornhill, 
J. M. Richardson, opposite the Royal Exchange ; Rodwell & Mar- 
tin, Bond-street; E. Lloyd, Harley-street; and W. B. Cooke, 
Soho- -square, 1 ondon. 
YANOVA.—The Works of ANTONIO CANOVA, 
in SCULPTURE and MODELLING, engraved in Outline 
by HENRY MOSES; with Dese tiptions from the Italian of the 
Countess Albrizzi ; and « Translation of the Life of Canova by 
Count Cicognara; embellished by a fine line Eugraving of Canova 
from a Painting by Fabre. 2 vols. Imperial dvo. 






























rravings, half-boundin Morocco, 4l. 43. vol 

ial gto. 6l.6s.—A few Copies on India Paper, tol. 105.—C opies 

above Work in ele ad appropriate Bindings, by Lewis, 

g, or C. Murton, m e had of the Publisher, Septimus 

t, 23 OM Bond-stree 

Boosey & Suu’s lore “gn . we wlating Liveary, exclusively ‘devoted 

sign Liter: 

ee » HUN DRED "VOLU} MES of the NEWEsT 

cai MOST POPULAR FRE NCH and GERMAN WORKS 

p been recently added to Boosey & Son’s extensive Catalogue 
i; French, German, Italiau, Spanish, and Portuguese Books 

the followi ing Periodica!s are taken for Subscribers of the first 

and Sarge asses :—(Fr.) Revue Encyelopedique—Journal oo 
Modes--Le Musee. {Germ.) Leipziger & Jens Litt. Zeitung 

Vorgenblatt Conversations blatt. Abendzeitung —Wiever Jabr- 

sucher —Ulermes —Musika!-Zeitung. (Span. et Ital.) Ocios de 

‘migrados— El Espanol Constitucione!— Bibliotica 

s, ke, may be h ad at Boosey & Son’s, Broad-street, 

t ‘TI. Boosey & Co.’s Music Warehouse, Holles-street, 
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= at ae _ ape the fois ep Be Outline, or 


ou 
THE M ANNE: RS, ‘dis TORY, hy PERATURE 
Oa: WORKS of ART of the Roma as, Explained and tlus- 
trated. To be compicted in 2 vols. or 12 monthly numbers, aad to 
e followed by similar {Hustrations of other celebrated Ancient 
Nations.— this Volume will contain about 60 Drawiugs, with co- 
vious descriptive Cetter Press. It has already, in the form of 
Numbers, been very favourably noticed by several of the Publi 
Journals, and has been ¢ minended by some distinguished Li 
rary and Professions entlemen, not only as a valuable acqui- 
sition to the Sta¢ ary - as a source of Amusement and Instruc- 
ion to the gene 
Simpkia & M. roe or J. Limbird, London; Monday & 
Slater, Oxtord ; we ilson & Sons, York; Oliver & Boyd, A, Con- 
stable & Co., Blackwood, and W. Hunter, “Edinburgh ; 
tobertson & Atkinson, Glasgow; A. Browa & Co., Aberdeen ; 
» Sterison.3 re & Co., Perth. 
ical Work.—No. |. Price 2s. as. Gd. of c 
THe BRI T 1 H M AG AZINE, Embellished 
with a splendid Landscape Engraving, and two exquisitely 
coloured Fem: ale Portraits, illustrative of the Monthly Fashious. 
cuts: The Public Life and Character of the late Sir Samuel 
tomilly—Me og p of the Year 182 e Loves of the Cits - 
Sthelwolf—The Maid of Queenston Soe ly illustrated) —To 
ny Child on com on. her 10th year—Original Poem of Hayley 
(never published) — Essay on W oman—Hints to Authors—To x 
Skull—Trauslations of French P ‘ovtry, by John Bowring— 
Vhoughts ov the Close of the Year, in reference to the Close of 
uife—Phe present state of the Fine Arts in England—The Fall of 
the Leaf—A Night in the Watch-house—Epitaph on an [ofant— 
the fading Rose—The forlora Maiden —Abbreviations, or a little 
fall things, &c. Ac. &e.—Reviews, The Drama, Varieties, Do- 
nestic Occurrences, Army and Ecclesiastical Promotions, Births, 
Soresnaee and Deaths, ae much other Miscellaneous Intelli- 
ght & L acev, Publishers, 55 Paternoster-row ; Sold by 
ir Boo sellers in the Uoited Kingdom. 


Price 7s. . 6d. Illustrated by 8 Ra ograviugs, 2 0 sm coiwured, 

pat EpinpurGH PHIL OSOPHIC "AL JOUR- 
NAL. No. XXIIL. Conducted by ROBERT JAMESON 

’rofessor of Natural Llistory, and Keeper of the Museum, Col- 
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Edinburgh. 

“Wiis Number contains the following, among many Articles of 
he highest interest to Literatare and Science :—On Crystalliza- 
ion, by . Brooke, Esy. F.R.S.—On Radiant Heat, by Mr. Rit 
shie of Tain ~An Acc guut of the Erection of the Bell Rock Lig tr 
fouse (with a plate) —Mr. Tredgold on Warming and Veuti!ating 
tuildings (wit a plate)—Dr, Martins on Antediluvian Piants— 
Account of the Measures adopted for pulling down the Ruins 
‘aused by the late Great Fires at Edinburgh (with two plates)— 
Mr. Bariow on the Laws of Electro- Magne’ tic Action —Dr. Fie- 
ning’s Remarks on the Modern Strata (with two coloured plates) 

-f ti ew of the various Geographical Expeditions at present in 
»rogress —Mr. Buchanan on the Strength of Materials (with an 
ig) —On the Mines of —— “Mr. Anderson of Perth on 

mminating Power of Coal ¢ Scientific Intelligence— 
*roceedings of Scientific Societies, 


Printed for Archibald Constable & Co, Diinbergh; and Hurst, 


















Rebiason, & Co, London. 


London : Published for the Executor of the late we Bent, by 
Hurst, Robinson, & Co. 90 Cheapside ; To whom all Advertise- 
ments and Communications are requested to be forwarded. 

Sent free of Postage to any part of the United Kingdom, by all 
Booksellers and Ne mame 





hota 0s. od. hali-bound, 
HOUGH TON’s WwW INE-CELLAR CHECK- 
BOOK, arranged upon a Principle, the result of Twenty 

Fears! Experience ; which so effectuatly controuls the Stock of 

that valuable Depot, as to preclude the possibility of fraudulently 
diminishing it by the abstraction of a single bottle ; embracing, 
at the same time, a Check upon the Wine-Merchant’s Delivery 
during the Year; with Prefatory Ovse ervations upon the Proper- 
ties of Wines, and oy ia for purchasing, racking, fining, 
vottiing, and maturing t 

+++ ‘To Noblemen and an who regard the security of 
their Wine-C ellars, this Check-Book is strougly ccaumnianael, 
as the must effectual mode ever devised of keeping a Controuling 
Account, without occupying more than five minutes in the course 
of each week.—Lonaon: Printed for Samuel Leigh, 18 Strand ; 
and Sold by all Bookseliers and Stationers. 


Black (OOD’s EDINBURGH MAGAZIN 

No. XCV. for December 1824. 

Contents: I. A Summary View = America—lI. Examination of 
the School of Southside. By W. Letter from ove of the 
Humes—!V, Eepeemess Letters ofChariee Edwards, Esq, No.4 
—V. Notice of ** The Valiant Scot,” an Ancient Botieh bre 
founded on the Story of Sir edo! ee ew Christmas 
Carol. By the Ettrick Shepherd— New Year’s os hauut. By 
Mr. Secretary Mallion—VIIL. Varewell . mae y 
The West Indian Controversy. N — 
Edinburgh—XI. Southey and By 2s Teg eters of Timothy 
Vicker, Esq. No. 1g. To Malachi Mailion, faa. M.D. F.R.S. Sec. 
of C. North, Esq. F.B.M.—XI11. V s Preparing for Pubiice- 
tion—XIV. Monthly List of New Publi ati ppoint- 
ments, Promotions, kc.—XVI. Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 

ar for Williem Blackwood, Prince’s-street, Edinburgh ; 

dT. Cadell, Strand. 
























Price 3s |. of an entirely New Series of 

LA. BELLE ‘SSEMBL KE; or, Courr and 

FASHIONABLE MAGAZINF, Embellished with a beauti- 
ful Portrait of the Right Hon. Lady Blizabe th Belgrave, engraved 
in Thomsou’s best style, from the celebrated Painting by Sir Tho- 
mas Lawrence, P.R.A., in the Collection, and by permission of the 
Most Noble the Marquis of Stafford. Also, lwo elegant Full- 
length Female Figures in the most fashionable Dresses of the 
Day, appropriately coloured, with ep aoe a Letter-Press and 











parative notices of the L. ondon and Parisi Vashions; like- 
wise a variety of Original Papers on the Belles Le ke 8, Interesting 
Vales, Original Poetry, &c. &c. Notices of the principal New 
Ww orks, New Music, productions of the Fine Arts, Exhibitions, 
the Buglish and French Drama, &c. &c. 

The Number for February will contain a Portrait of the Bight 
Hon. TheCountess of Denbigh, from a Painting by Thos. Kirby ,es 
and the Magazine will progressively form a Picture Gallery of the 
Female Nobility of Great Britain.— Proof impre ssions, on India 
Paper, may be had of the Portraits. The Work is printed on 
superfine Xoyal Paper, with Mprovemen uew ‘ype, and is got up 








iu the first Style of medera Improvement. 

Published by Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria-lane, and Oliver & 
Bovd, Edinburgh : and may be ordered of all respectable Book- 
sellers in che Kingdom. 


rPHe E NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE and 
LITERARY JOURNAL.—The Public are respectfully re- 
minded that the NEW SERIES of this Work, which is edited by 
one of the most distinguished Writers of the present day, is con- 
ducted on a new and very _ proved plany combisios the several 
characters of a MAGAZINE, a REVIEW, god an ANNUAL 
REGISTER. The First Nitabor of a New Volume, in which 
Mr. Campbell resumes his Lectures on Poetry, is published this 
day; and those who ire to avail themselves of a favourable 
opportunity for commencing, are requested to send their orders 
forthwith, to any Bookseller or Newsman in their neighbour- 
hood, Contents of the Number for Januar 
Original Papers—}. The continustion of Mr. Campbell's pee. 
tures on Poctry--2. Correspondance inédite de Lord Byron ish 
Portraits, No. 1. Mr. Terence O’Flummery—4. On Old hey 
Writers and Speakers—5. The Family Journal, No, 1. Family of 
the Honeycombs—6. High-ways and By-ways; or Tales of the 
Road side, by a Walking Gentleman, second series—7. Tokens of 
the Times—8. London Lyrics; Christmas out of Town—g. Ma- 
dame Pasta and Mademoiselle Mars—10. On the Cultivation of 
Women—11. Characteristic Epistles, No.5, from Mr. Fox, Sir 
Philip Francis, Lord North, Queen Caroline, the late Princess 
Charlotte the late Queen C harlotte, ’ Tate Wilkinson, Mrs.Abing- 
don, Charles Mackii in, Robert Burns, &c. &c.—12. Letters from 
the Fast, No. 11. ee London Exhibitions, No. 1.— 
14. The Illustrious Defunct Insubordination of Modern Sto- 
machs—16. Love—17. Sietame de Kradener—18. Coeur de Lion at 
the bier of his fa’ the r—1g. Sketches of India, No. 2.—20. Provin- 
cial Ballads, No.1. The Children in the Snow—21. Specimens 
of a New Patent Pocket Dictionary, concluded—22. London Let- 
ters to Country Cousi 
The Miscellaneous Departments comprise :—1. A Summary of 
the Political Events of the Month—2. The Review of New Pub- 
lications, Foreign as well as English—3. Criticisms on the Drama 
and PineArts—4. Literary and P’ ilosop ical Varieties—5. Biogra- 
hical Memoirs of Distinguished Persons lately deceased—6. New 
nventions, Discoveries and [mprovements—7. Rural Economy— 
8. Literary, Meteorological, Agricultural and Commercial Re- 
ports—g. Important Oce merences throaghont Great Britain, ar- 
ranged under the several 
Printed for Henry re ty 8, Rew Bnrlingtemectzests London; 
Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh; John Cumming, Dublin; and may 
be exported to Friends abroad, by application to the General Post 




























Office, or to apy local Post Master. 
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——————— 
HE IMPERIAL MAGAZINE for January 
1 rice is. contains a Striking and Correct Portrait of 
Dr. BIK fick: M.D. President of the Mechanics’ Institution. 
London : Published at 38, Newgate-street. Sold by Sherwood & 
Co. Paternoster-row; Simpkin & Marshall, Stationers’-hall- 
court ; and by all Booksellers: 
hall NORA New 
PpERISTREPHIC PANORAMA, just OPENED, 
in the Great Room, Spring Gardens ; eerrossnting all the 
interesting events that occurred to BUONAP. om from his de- 
feat at Waterloo till his death; displaying Twelve Views of 
ST, HELENA, BATTLES of GEMAPPE, TRAFALGAR, &e. 
Painted on 16, 000 square feet of Canvas, accompanied by a full 
Military Band, which produces a complete ee of reality.— 
Day Exhibition to commence at Twelve, One, Two, Three, and 
Four o’clock. Evening ditto, illuminated with Gas, at Seven 
and half-past Eight o’cloc 
foxes, a8. "Children, 1s.; Gallery, 1s.; oe. Book, 6d. 





An Acceptable ree ae up ipan eaext Box, 11. 8s. plain, 
s. beautifully coloured, 
Bice A'S. MIRROR; or, a View of the Hea- 
vens: on a Plan perfectly Original. Designed by A LADY. 
e work consists of 32 large Cards, on which are represented 
all i Constellations visible in the British Empire. ch Con- 
stellation is drawn with the Figure ascribed to it by the Ancients ; 
and the Stars are perforated, so as toexbibit, when held up to the 
light, their natural Appearance in the Heavens. The Cards are 
accompanied with a Familiar Treatise on Astronomy, written ex- 
pressly for this purpose by J. ASPIN. 
Loudon: Printed for Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand; and Sold by 
all Booksellers and Stationers. 


Price 12s. by = sce RMANN, Strand, and to be had of all 
ksell lers in the United Kingdom, 
HE. F ORGET ME NOT, a Present for 
Christmas and the New-Year, 1825. Containing about Four 

Hundred Pages of Letter-press, and ‘Thirteen Engravings; with 
Literary Coutributious from Montgomery, Barton W itfen, Neele, 
Bowring, Cobboid, the Authors of the Improvisatrice and of 
Doblado’s Letters, and other popular Writers. ‘To prevent the 
recurrence of the experienced last year 
after the Work was out of print, an early application is recom- 
mende 

“* There are about fifty articles, several of great, some of very 
considerable merit. It is a fit and elegant present, and will de- 
light the receiver, while it does credit to the donor.’’— Lit. Gaz. 











, price Gs. 6d. P 
Tt. PAMPHLETEER, No. 48, (continued 
rterly), containing the best Politic mal Lieeasy , and Scien- 
tific Pamphlets (Intire) of the day, with Original Pamphlets, on 
both sides of —e Question. 

No. 48 contains :—1. Administration of the Indian Government. 
By the Marquess of smere Pe Sir W. Hillary on the Improve- 
zane and at of the polis. (Original)—3. The 
late Duke of Richmond on Annual Parliaments and Umversal 
Suffrage—4. Mr. Wilberforce on the subject of Impressinent— 
5. T, Forster’s Inquiry into the Causes and Mitigation of Pestilen- 
tial Fever, &c. 2d Edit.—6, Mr. C. Brinsley Sheridan’s Thoughts 
on the Greek Revolution. 2d Edit.—7. A Letter to Lord Melville, 
with a Plan to Raise British Seamen—8. Somatopsychonoologia 
&e.; being an Examination of the Controversy concerning I 
© —_ on by Lawrence, Abernethy, Rennell, and others. 2d E 

9. Mr. T. — | on the Principles and present Practice of 
Bonny. ad Edit 

Sold by Sherwood & Co.; Black, Kingsbury, Parbury, & Allen, 
London ; Parker & Vincent, Oxford ; Barret, Cambridge ; ; Macre- 
die & Co. Edinbargh; C umming,Dublin; and. all otherBooksellers. 








” jan Hall, Piccadilly. 

QWITZERLA AND in MINIATURE. Professor 
\7 GAUDIN’S cele ae GRAND MODEL of Eighteen of the 
Cantons of SWITZERLAND, on a scale of 26 feet by 21, which 
for the last two v ars chee been the admiration of every Traveller 
who has visited Geneva; has just been procured by Mr. Bullock, 
at consute’ rable expense, and is now open for Public Inspection. 
his exquisite and elaborate production has occupied nearly the 
life of its scientific Author m its com rletion, every Mountain, 
Kiver, Lake, City, Village, Road,Peth, Field, or Vineyard, being 
modetied from actual measurement in such a manner, that a per- 
fect knowledge of the country is at once obtained by the Spectator. 
‘The Exhibitions of ANCIE and MODERN MEXICO have 
been united in One, with considerable add 

how term, perhaps, the most interesti 
ever offered to the Public; a bare inspection will couvey more 
information on its former and preseut state than all the Volumes 
that have been published. The vestiges of the Ancient C ity, with 
several of the real, monstrous, and uncouth Idols of the time of 
Moutezuma, are for the first time presented to the Inhabitants of 
Europe ; together with its present superb Capital, its Lakes, and 
oleanic Mountain ; the Peop!e iu their various cos tumes; the 
utiful avimal, vegetable, and mine ral pro- 
led atry are inid before the public ina 

niration of all who have seen them. 


$ just received, and 
Spectacie of the ‘kind 


AR 
By Hurst, Robinson, & ¢ { and 8 Pall Mall, 
Handsome ly ar - ied in ornamental | 4 a silt leaves, 
ade ty SG ah ery price 12) 
UE LITERARY SO h NI; or, CABINET 
of POETRY and ROMANC B, : ( 
E lited by AL. hat 
ladependently of Ten “hi lily fini 
drawings by Brockeden 
similes of the Llandwrit 
Volume contains about de 
aud Voems, from the a Canpbeit Es 
Jj ". R, Maturia; ; 
.E Lh. 
Authoress of 
“a Author o “ik he : 
M q.3 Mrs. Opie ; 
Hervey, De vid Ee ndsay, Author of ** Dramas of the 
Ancicat Ay orld ; the Kiev. 1. Dale ; and many other Writers of 
equal celebrity. 
+ 
beet This isy without exception, the most elegant and attractive 
tttle work we have seen issue from the press. The embelfish- 
<< ts are really beautiful, bu: beautiful as they are, they are 
=. seeoudary consideration: the Literary partment of 
eae is such as must secure its populs arity.”’-Courier, Nov. 27. 
f also almost all — Reviews, Newspapers, and Magazines, 
"tha, favourable N Notices.] 
ew Copies of the Work are printed on post 8vo. with 
Eoaslo of the Plates ou India Paper, ides 1l.gs. 5 aa a limited 
mag ts the Engravings, separate from the book, on lmperial 
40. India paper, price 11. 1s. the set. 





Price 6s. | 
+ > ID y ww 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW. No. LXXXI.—| 
Contents : High Tory Principles—Sketches of Lndia— Scenes | 
and Impressions in Egypt and in Italy—Price of Foreigu C eee } 
Abolition of the Corn-Laws—Tour in Germany—Scieutific Eda- | 
cation of the People—White’s Voyage to Cochin C hina—Me - 
moirs of Captain Rock—Abolition of lmpressment—Geography of 
Ethiopia—Abolition of the Slave ‘trade and of Slavery—VPoor Laws 
of Scotland, Statement of Dr. Chalmers’ Experience. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green, 
London ; and A.C oustable & C 


A MARRIED CLERGYMAN of the § Establish- | 
ment, resident in a re markably healthy Villages in one of | 
the Midland Counties, will have Two vacancice UPILS, under | 
12 Years of Age, after the Christmas recess. tie number i s | 
limited to Four, each of whom has a separate Room, Uis tr 
meut of them such as to ensure their affections and covtidence, 
and his mode of Instruction caiculated to ground them in the 
several branches of Educat and to fit them either for larger | 
Establishments, or the Public Schools. ‘Terms and every par- | 
ticular known, aud references of the first respectability given, on 
address to the Rev. A. O. Z. at Messrs. Longman & Company’s, 
Paternoste yt mbon. (Letters post paid) 
~ atly stitched in coloured Pa 
HE TMPE Ne AL ALMAN ACK; ‘or “Annual | 
Library Compendium, for the Year 1825 

Amongst the new Matter inthe present Alma anack, will be found | | 
a concise but comprehensive Digest of the Years and Calendars | 
of different Nations, ancient and modern, with 2 Brief Account of 
the Origin of the several Festivals, Fasts and Saints’ Days, in- 
cluded in the British Reformed Calendar; a Table of the C Compa- 
rative Chronology of Greece and Rome, : eit r Table of Ge- | 
neral Chronology, both specifying the tir in which the most | 
eminent Authors flourished. Also an Abstract (with Remarks aud 
Tables) of the New Act for regulating Weights and Measures. 

In addition to these and many other useful particulars, it_may 
be remarked, that the Blank Pages for a Meteorological Register, 
present a new and interesting feature in this Almanack ; and the 
introduction of a column to shew the Time marked by a Clock 
that goes correctly at the true Solar Noon, is reparded, by all 
competent jndges as much more easy to ¢ omprehend ¢ apply, 
than that of the nation of Time, for which it is subst uted 

Printed fort Sompany of Sta and sold by 
hill, at their Hi: all, Ludgate-stre ry all Book se 


x} 
HE LONDON M: NG: AZINE and REVIEW. 
No. I. will be published onthe ist of January 1825. 3s.6d. 

by Taylor & Hessey, 93 Fleet-street, and 13 Waterloo-place. 

“The Proprietors of the London Magazine have entrusted its ma- 
nagement to entirely new hands; by which talents and acquire- 
ments of the very highest order will be added to the work, and 
consequently its importance and utility very materially increased. 

They have made arrangements of the most extensive description 
for procuring complete and most interesting commmnications 
respecting foreigu fite rature, and the earliest notices of the new 
publications of the Continent; fresh sources of Intelligence, and 
information of the most important nature, are now open to them ; 
and most active exertions have been made to enlist new Contri- 
butors of distinguished eminence. 

The marked poverty and partiality of all the existing Magazines 
in their Reviews of New Books, have determined the Proprietors 
upon uniting the characters both of a Magazine and ofa Review. 
Both names will therefore be associated in the Title, and the size 
of the work will be increased accordingly. 

The typography of the Magazine, as it has hitherto been pub- 
lished, the Proprietors have long felt might be materially im- 
proved, both in the beauty of its appearance and in the facility 
of being read. Inthis department, therefore, a cousiderable and 
most advantageous change will take place. 

Orders for the London Magazine and Review may be forwarded 
to the Publishers, or the Work may be had onthe ist of every 
Month from any Rookseiler or Newsman in London or in the 
Country.—Subseribers Abroad may be supplied as usual through 
the General Post-Office. 


Ae THE PRESS. 
wv days, Part J. no. half-bd 
PROGR RE SSIVi K GEOGRAPHY for CHIL- 
DREN. By the Author of ‘* Stories from the History of 
England. ”. Printe d for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 











Nearly ready for Publication, — a Map and Engravings, 


Te AVELS in sou TH \ MERIC A, during the 
years 1810, 20, and 21. By ALE salenns R CALDCLEUGH,Esq. 
Printed for Joho Murray, Albemarle-street. 


A SHORT NARRATIVE of LORD BYRON’S 
LAST JOU RNE Y to GREECE, extracted from the Journal 
en a 


in a few days, dvo. % 
YORRECTED REPORT of SPEECHES de- 
livered - o _ ting for erecting a Mowument to the late 
JAMES WAT 
P vintod ‘for, John Murray, Albemar'e-street. 





with a Chart and Engravings by Finden, 8vo. 
a “N, ARKATIVE of an UNSUCCESS.- 
FUL ATTEMPT to re ach REPULSE BAY through the 
sty” r i824 


gg in His Maj Ship Griper, in the 
Capt. I N. nd for John Murray, All 


On Saturday, the 7ch of January, will be published, in 2 vols. Bvo. 
— 5 B aeipon engraved by Turner, from a picture by Sir Tho- 


| yates of the LIFE of J. P. KEMBLE, 

Esq. including a flistory of ko $ ey from the time of 
Garrick to the preseut period. By J 0A - 

Printed for ugman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brow n, & Green. 
On Thur 6th January, p or a. 3d Edit. of . 
KORN ings’ at BOW-ST REET: a Selection 

of the most humourous and entertaining Bow-street Re- 
ports, published in the Morning Herald ; revised, enlarged with 
Notes, &c. By J. WIGHT, (Bow-street Reporter to the Morn- 
ing Herald) with 21 Mustrations by GEORGE CRUIKSI ANK. 
“They did gather humours of men da 


A few Copies will be ptnted with Proof Impress 


1 Py 
Paper, pr 5s.; and the Iustrations may be had separately, 
price 6s. or Prools on ladia Paper, 10s. 

Printed for Wheatley and Ac lard, 108 Strand. 


*,* To this Edition is added a Frontispiece designed and En- 


~| CE SNES 





graved by George Cruiksk 


FSrly in pee: px be published, ered printed, 
id i ole rons ‘ith aM 
HE HISTOR otf NAPOL SON’ S EXPE- 
DITION to RL SSIA, i in ie 
By GENERAL COUNT DE SEGUR. 
Printed for Treutte! & Wiirtz, Treuttel, jun. & Richter, 
30 Relie-square. 


BOTH. PUBLIS HED THIS DAY. 
1 vol post 8vo. price gs. Ga. 
THE LEG END ot GENEVIBVE ; ; with other 
Pales and Poe: ms. By DELTA,—Printed for William Black- 
wool, Priuce’s-str. —! os and T. Cadell, Strand, London. 


 foolscap Bvo. 
Comic ¥; ALES. and L YRIC AL FANCIES 
iodeties rahe HESSIAD, a phos: “ead 
HARLES DIBL DIN, 
__Printed ae Geo. B. W biomes & Ave- ~Maria- lane. 





In post &vo, pric 
3 and THOUGHT ce 
* Snatch from oblivion each passing hour, 
ana note each rising thought.” 
Printed tur Geo, B. W bittaker, Ave-Maria-lane 





ew Edition, with Additions, price 
REMAR KS on the DIFFERENT SYSTEMS of 
WARMING ses" Md E N 7b a Lt a ILDINGS, 
Sold by We tows a F .. <i load London, and all other Booksellers. 
Price 7s. in boards, with a Portrait 
OEMS, from the Portuguese of LOUIS DE 
CAMOER Ns, with Rem: arke on his Life and Writings, Notes, 
c. &e. Reg boc ts ‘T STRANGFORD. 
: Priuted for Jeme s Carpenter & Son, Old Bond-street. 


AN i XPOSITION of the NATURAL SYS- 
TEM of the NERVES of the HUMAN BODY ; with the Pa- 
pers from Philosophical ‘Transactions on the same Subject. 
Bye CHARLES BELL, Professor of Anatomy and Surgery to the 
oval Colle A Surgeous, Lecturer iu the School of Great Wind- 
mill- ‘eset, and Surgeon of the Middlesex Hospital. 
____s*Printed for * ongman & Co, Paternoster-row. 


n Kvo. price 8s. bds. aa 
THE BE AUTIES of ANCIENT ENGLISH 
and SCOTTISH. HISTORY ; to which is added, some Part 
of ROMAN HISTORY, so far as it is connected with the ir Resi- 
dence and Goverument in this Country. Selected and arranged 
by CAROLINE M:/ Ae gs LL, Selector of ** The Beauties of An- 


cient Eloquence,” 
trinted for yom o. ‘i Ba. hitts = r, Ave-Maria-lane. 


GS CHOLERA ae more “especially as it has 
occurred in late years iv British India. A Letter, addressed 
te Sir JAMES Me GRIGOR, M.D. Director-General of the Medi- 
cal Deportment of the Army, &c. xc. By THOMAS LROWN, 
Surgeon, Musselburgh, 
- + Crudelis ubique 
uctus, ubiqae pavor, et plurima mortis imago.— Virgil. 
Fainburgh; ; n v ed for Adam Black, North Bridge; aud Longman 
ana T&G. Lb nderw ood, Louden, 


iu iwo Fai, eac =" as. = bound, or on five paper, 


ue WEW W a 5 Kk : “phi PARAT ION for a 
WORTHY RECEIVING of the LORD’S SUPPER, as re- 
commended and appointed by the Church of England; and a 
Companion at the Attar, directing the Commaunicant iu his Be- 
haviour and Devotions at the Lord's fuble ; with Lustractions how 
to live well after receiving the Holy Sacrament. 

Printed by assignment from W. Bent, forC. & J. Pivingtons 
J. Scatcherd ; Loug urst, Rees, Orme, & Co.; H.T. ttodg- 
son; J. Riche Aruson } 3; J.M. Richandeos ; ; Sherwood, Jones, k Co; 
and Geo. B. Whittaker. 

Mines and dine of Brazil 
‘dit. iMlustrated with coloured Plates and » Svo. 18s. bds. 


anit. {VELS in the INTERIOR oe BRAZIL + 


containing a particular account of the Gold and Dis mond 
Districts; with a Voyage to the er a 4 Plata, and Observations 
on the Trade from En Tand. By J N MAWE, Mineralogist 
The Author’ 's profession 4. qed him more particularly to 
inquiries re! sting to the mineralogy of the country, a large por- 
tion of this Work is devoted to an examination of the actual state 
of the Mives, and the manner of working them, 
Printed for Longman, Uurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green, 
bs ‘aternoster-row ; and t uthor, | Strand. 
. Svo. price 12s 
RIBL AOTHE C A BIBL it A; a Belect List of 
BOOKS on SACRED LITERATURE; 
graphical, Critical, and Bibliographical, inte 
the covsalts ation of the most useful Writers ov Biblical Subj. ets. 
By WILLIAM ORME, Ay ithor of the ** Life of John Owen, D.D.” 
"This Publication contains some account of nearly one thousand 
books, including Editions of the Original Scriptures, concord- 
ances tothe Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and English Bibles ; [iebrew 
and Greek Lexicons ; British and I oregn ¢ ‘ommentators ou the 
Se riptures ; } era on Sacred Chronology, Geography, and Anti- 
Ecclesiastical Historians; and crous W orks of a 
ature, adapted to the illustration of the Word of 
it also furnishe sshort Notices of the e, Country, and 
Profe ssion of the Authors.—Printed for Adam Bh ck, Edinburgh ; 
and Longman & Co. London. 





Rn serv Lope Christmas Presents.—In the course of 
,» benatifully SS in 18mo. on tine Paper, 3s. e 
Pie Fi E NC H CLASSICS, with original Notes 
and Lives of the Authors, by L. t VENTOUILLAC, 

“ The lovers of French literature will be gratified to learn, that 
an elegaut Edition of the French Classics is now in progress of 
periotical publication, under the superintendance of Mr, Ven- 
touill who is evidently every way qualified for his task. The 
typographical part is well executed, and each volume is iMus- 
trated with a tasteful design, besides a portrait of the respective 
authors.’’— (Courier, September 8, Das) 

The Numbers already published, :—1. Elisabeth, par Ma- 
dame Cottin—2. & 3. Numa Pomgilina, = Vlorian— 4. Bufion, 
Morceaux choisis—§. & 6. Charles X11. par Voltaire—7. Chau- 
miere Lodic nne, par Bernardin de St, Pie a 8. Pau! et Virginic, 
par le méme—9. & 10. Tragedies de Corneille. 

Published by S. Low, 42 Lamb’s-Conduit-street, and Treutell, 
Wiirtz, & Co. 30 Soho-sqyare, London ; also to be had of all re- 
spectable Booksellers. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








. In 8vo. 10s. 6d. . 
LE TTERS from the IRISH HIGHLANDS. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
8vo. 5s. 6d. 
THE BOND ; a Dramatic Poem. 
By Mrs. CHARLES GORE. 
___ Printed for John Murray, Albemarie-street. 


MEMOIRS of the ARFAIRS of EUROPE, from 
the Peace of UTRECHT. 
Printed for Jou ane » Albemarle-street. 


MPHE SIEGE of JERUSALEM ; A Poem, 
HARLES PEFRs, Eaq. 
Printed: tor nee Murray, Albemarle- street. 








With Plates, 2 vols. small 8vo. 
A§ SKETCH of the MANNERS Sant CUSTOMS 
of PORTUGAL, mate ie a pesifenes & in Lisbon, in the 
Years 1821, 22, 23. By M NE BA LLIE. 
Printed for sn Mara Aiken . 





HE BOOK of ‘ee ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHURCH; ina Series of Letters addressed to Robert Sou- 
they Esq. LL. b. on his ** Book of the Church.”’ 
By CHARLES BUTLER, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn. 
inted for John Murray, A’ ibe merle-sirce t. 


gto. with 27 Engra’ vings, 2/. L 
‘ESS: AYS on the ANAT OMY “aad ‘PHILO- 
SOPHY of EXPRESSION. By CHARLES BELL, Sur- 
geon of the Middlesex Hospital, and Lecturer on Anatomy and 
Surgery in the Sehool established by Dr. Hunter. 
___ Printed for _ Murray, — ~street. 
oO. price los. 6 cs 
- « WHO WROTE EIKON BAZIAIN i . 
Considered and Answered, in Two Le o his Grace 
Arc’ 1. eB pot Canterbury. By *c HRISTOPHER. WORDs- 


tree for Johan Murray » Albe: pmarle- street. 
T! 
New Editions o 


Wont D.D., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Rector of Buxsted with Uckfield, Sussex. 
new Edit. in 2 vols. me Gs 
JES of. a TRAVELLER By the Author 
of ake ** Sketch Book.’ 
Printed ~s ag Morea, Albemarle-street. 
Sketch Book. “3 vols. 6vo. 248. 
——— 2vols. post 8vo. l6s. 
Bracebridge Hall. 2 vols. 6vo. 24s. 
———————__ 2 vols. post 8vo. Gs. 
Knickerbocker, @vo. 12s, 





In 4 vols. 8vo. 
HE POETIC. AL WORKSof JOHN MILTON; 
with Notes of various Sipbors, principally ‘om: the editions 
of Newton, Dunster, and Wa To which is p New- 
ton’s Life of Milton. Pied WA ‘xD HAW KINS.”: M. ‘A ‘ellow 
af Oriel College, Oxford.—Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave- 
Marit-bume lume, | London ; iam and J. Parker, Oxford. 


SCE NES and IM PRESSIONS of EGYPT and 
in ITALY. ad Edit. 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. b 
2. Sketches of India. By 2 “Traveller. For 
Fire-side Travellers at Home. ad Rdit. 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. Gd. bd 

** Suck is the merit and charm of the volumes before us. "They 
place us at once by the side of the Author, and bring before our 
eyes and minds the scenes he has passed through, and the feel- 
ings they suggested.’’— ~ Edinburgh Review. 

3. ollections of the Peninsula. Containing 
= of the Manners and Character of the Spanish Nation. 
3d | Fait, 1 voR 8vo. The Monthly Review says: 

"ew writers, who are not poets by professio v 
i in words with so much vivid 
Printed for Longman, Hlurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green. 





The Bible Defended by bya New bi Line of Argument. 
hic vol. 0 
MPHE PLENARY INSPIR: VT ION of the 
SCRIPTURES ASSERTED; and the Principles of their 
composition investigate ed : ey a em to the refutation of all Ob- 
jections to their Divinity Six Lectures (very greatly enlarged) 
delivered at Albion Hall, ‘Eonian all. 
—— and Critical. By the Rev. S. 
weet. 1. fatroductory. Infidel Obje = stated—II. The True 
Nature oan Scriptures Explained —Ill. The Law or Rule Ra 5 
pee according to which the Scriptures rom written—IV, 
*roofs and Llustrations, evine ine, that the Scriptures are cas 
according tothe above Rule—VI. The whole Fabric Pel Infidel Ob- 
jections shewn to be without he In the Appendix are 
contained, among various Important Investigations, Re — on 
the Recent Volume of Bampton Lectures by the late Rev. J.J, 
Cony seen, fe A.—Published by W. ings & R. Marshall, Sta- 
-hall-court, Ludgate-street ; and Sold by all Booksellers. 


With an Appendix, fl- 
OBLE. 





3d — neo — ae we «eo — 
14s. colour. 

Woo: ARCIES MINTRODU CT iON” to the 
STUDY of CONCHOLOGY; describing the Order, 
Genera, and Species of Shells ; with Observations on the Nature 
and Properties of the bg ; aud Directions for collecting, 
reserving, and cleraing Shel tat pale. with considerable Ad- 

ditions and Alterations. By JOH WE. 

Printed for Longman, Lurst, Rees, | ol Brown, & Green, 
Paternoster-row ; and for John Mawe, + 149, Strau id. 
eo may be had, by the same Author, 

1. The Linnean System of Concholoyy, in 8vo. 
with 36 plates, plain, ul. 1s.; or beautifully coloured, "al. 12s. 6d. 
2. Lessons on Mineralogy. 5th Edit. 
4th 


3. Descriptive Catalogue of Minerals. 
Edition, 7s. bds. 

4.A Treatise on Diamonds and Precious Stones. 
In 8vo. with coloured plates. ad Edit. 15s. 

5. Instructions | for the Blow- pipe, with Im- 


from I and coloured Frontispiece. 3d Exit. 


2d Edit. 





| od 
4s. boards. . 
6. Travels in the Interior of Brazil, 
with coloured plates, anda map, 8yo. 18s. bids. 


Princi of Pat sy —In 8yv . bds. 
EXPOSIT! ON of the PRINCIPLES of 

OLOGY : and of the TREATMENT of DISEASES. 
By DANIEL PRING, M.D 


ANE 


Medical Jurisprudence.—In 1 vol. 8vo. 16s. ; 
THE PRINCIPLES vof FORENSIC MEDI- 
CINE, systematically arranged, and wy oe to British Prac. 
tice ; intended for the es < = eens oroners, Barristers, 





pe Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, 
i. Printed for “Thomas & George Underwood, 32 Fle t-street. 


In 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. hds, 2k 
Quee EN HYNDE; a Poem, i in six books. By 


JAMES HOGG, Author ofthe ** : oguaa 's Wake,” ** Poetic 

Mirror,” ** Pilgrims of the Sun,” &c. 

Printed a Lougman, Hurst, Rees, Sen Brown, & Green, 

London ; and William Blackwood, Edinburgh. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

The Three Perils ot Woman ; a Series of Do- 
mestic Scottish Tales. 3 vols. 19mo. rg Is. *bds. and ** The Three 
Perils of Man ;” 3 vols. 12mo. 14. 4s. 





ed, by 


ni E TH it 


EDI toH. 1. The Princess TAN tig 
D EDIT TON “ot Mr. HOLMAN 

NARRATIVE of ase Y through FRANCE, Hy 
and other parts of the CO T; undertaken by the Author 
while suffering a TOTAL a PERMANENT LOSS of SIGHT, 
price 139. 8vo.in boards, with a Portrait of the Author, is just 
vee a Messrs. Rivingt ston. 

r. Holman’s pages) are in themselves agrecable ; and 
they A Aye to the reflecting mind curious phenomona to trace, 
which are not to be discovered in the Travels of many who jour- 
ney with their eyes wide open. - - - We hope we have said enough 
to recommend this extraordinary production to the Public.” 

Literary Gazette. 
Astronomy.—Just imported, by Treuttel & Co. 30 Soho-square, 
CON NAISSANCE DES TEMS, pourl’An 1827, 
8vo. price 9s. 
The Volumes for 1825-6 may still be had, wae each, — 
Annnaire pour l’An 1825. Presenté au Roi, 
parle Bureau — Longitades. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 
Df Treuttel & Co. may also be had, 
Schubert, Traité a inqupamane Théorique. 
3 vols. qto. St. Petersbourg. 3 
Damoiseau ‘Tables a la Lune formées par la 
seule Théorie d’Attraction. 4to. 18s. 
Le place Mecanique Celeste. Vol. 5. Part I.to 
IV. 
Zach: : ‘Corr ae ayy od Astronomique, Geo- 
graphique, Hydrog que. Price, per annum, 31. 








Medical Books. a Adam Blac k, “Ealinburgh He ~ Longman & Co. 


TRANS. ACTIONS of the MEDICO-CHIRUR- 
ae SOCIETY of EDINBURGH, 1 thick vol. 8vo. with 


&th Edit. 
3 large vols. 4to. 


plates, 

Ryie's 8 + Compendium of Anatomy. 

4 vol. Svo. 
yfe’s 8 Sy stem of Anatomy. 
plates, partly “coloured. 

vas s Elements “of C Chemistry. 2 vols. 8vo. 
5th Fdit. 3 

Murray’s System, of Materia Medica and Phar- | ¢ 
macy. 2vols.8vo. qth Edit. 11. 4s. 

Monre’s Anatom =| of the Human Bones and 
Nerves. With Notes and Illustrations, by Kirby. gd Edit. 
13 plates, 9s. i 7 

Pharmacopeia Collegii Regii Medicorum 
Ediuburgensis. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Innes’ Description of the Human Muscles, 
with 17 plates, 7s. 6d. 

Practical Observations on Fever, Dysentery, 
and Liver Complaints ; as they occur amongst: the European 
‘Troops in India. Illustrated by numerous Tables and Cases. To 

a is annexed, an Essay on — By George Ballingall, 
S.E. ke. ed Edit. Pric ne Qs 
First Lines of the Practice of Physic. By Wil- 


liam Callen, M.D, including the Definitions of the Nosology. 
w m an ere by Peter Reid, M.D. In 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 





Price 7s. edit. + consider: rably enlarged an improved, o 
VENING *ENTERT rAINMENTS ; or, De- 
lineations of the Manners and Customs of various Nations ; 
interspersed with Geographical Notices, Historical and Biogra- 
phical Anecdotes, and Descriptions in Natural History, soa 
hr the [nstraction and Amuseme mt of Youth. By J. B. DEPPING. 
bi ere for N. Hailes, Piccadilly. 

y be had, lately publishe ed, 

Hints to Peach Children the First Principle s 
mS. Dedicated to the Lady Louisa Petty Fitzmaurice ; the 
tirst Idea of it having been suggested to the Author from her 
b> pg understanding what is contained in it at Six Years 


gr york 


f Age 
2. Christian Rev elation, contrasted with Pagan 
Superstition ; or, an latroductien to the Greek and Roman My- 


thology. By Frances Arabella Rowden. Price 3s. 6d. 

3. A Biographical Sketch of the most distin- 
guished Writers of Resim and Modern Times. By Frances 
Arabella Rowden. Price 

4. Mrs. Barbanid’ $ Hy mns in Prose; trans- 
a into Italian by a Native of Tuscany, for the Use of Children. 

rice 

5. F Fabulous Histori ies, by Mrs. Trimmer ; or, 
The History of the Robins: desig sned for the Instruction of C hiid- 
ren respecting their a of Animals. With Wood Cuts, 
by Bewick. 1th Edit. pri 

6. Mrs. Trimmer’ s Stor y Book. Price 1s. plain, 
Is. a The red 

The First French Guide; containing an 
easy Se ling Book, Reading Exercises, a "Recapitals ation of the 
val < Souuds of the French I uage, a Vocabulary of Nouns 
in ge cone use, with their Artic and an easy Introduction to 
the French Grammar. By J. Che rpilloud, 2s. 6d. half-bound. 

8. Le Guide des Enfans ; ou, Porte-Feuille de 
Morale. Dédié d laJeunesse Anglaise de l’an et de l’autre Séxe. 
Avec des Figures ea Taille-Douce Price 3s. 6d. half-bound, 

9. A Survey of Univ ersal History ; ; translated 
from the French of M. Bossuet, F. “véque de Meanx, by Mrs. Jen- 





kius, for the Use of Schools and Private Fashilies. Price 5s. 





Medical as Edit. great! larged 
afidi SOLIN: GONDON ! smi: H, M.D. Leolaten ou 
Political Medicing 
__ Printed for Thums - ore Underwood, | 32, Fleet-street. 
oo ct orc ann nt ; ao nnetnancnne 


- 12m0. 18s 

Tas HERMIT i in Th ALY: or, Observations on 

he Manners and Customs othe Italians at the Commence- 
ment of the 19th Century. 

Printed for Geo. %. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 

Of whom may be had, 
The Hermit in Prisou ; from the French of 

E. JOUY, Author of the ** Hermit of the Chaussee d’Antin,” &e, 
and A. JAY. 2vols. 14s. 


In post 8yo. price 8s.; and in medium 8vo. 12s. of which the Im- 
pression of the former is limited to 100, and that of the latter to 
50 Copies ; the greater part of which were subscribed for ; con- 
Soee the number for ae is ety fees 

d, by permission, to Wrangham, 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL. and DESCRIPTIVE 
- TOUR from SCARBOROUGH to the LIBRARY of a 

PHILOBIBLIST in its Neighbourhood. By JOHN COLE. 
Scarborough: Printed and Published by John Cole; and by 

Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green; - Baynes & 

Son ;' and Richard Baynes, Rasaradeten-con : J. Tavlor, Great 

Surrey-street; Isaac Wilson, Hull; J. & G. Todd, York; and 

Birdsall & Sen, Northampton. 


pes ied Prospectus of 

A UNIVERSAL HISTORICAL DICTION- 

ARY, or, Explanation of the Names of Persons and Places 
in the de’ partments of Biblical, Political, and Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, Mythology, Heraldry, Biography Bibliography, Geogra- 
Phys and Numismatics. By GE DORA » A.M. Author of 

Universal ‘Technological Shaksanen?™< a of English Sy- 

nonymes Explained.’ 

‘To be published by emepyent Cradock & Joy, London. 

The flattering reception which the “Technological Dictionary” 
has met with, has encouraged the Author to bring forward, with- 
out delay, an Historical Work on a similar plan, which will bean 
equally useful companion to the general reader ; its object being 
to furnish such information as the immediate occasion may re- 
quire. ‘This work will comprise, in two quarto volumes, a greater 
variety of articles than any thing of the kind which has ever been 
pu blished i in any fanguage ; and, under the general name of an His- 
torical every thing that is connected 
with, or can serve to illustrate, general history. 

The Names of Persons and Places will be givenina general 
alphabetical order; but the department to which each specifi- 

cally ring tie will be denoted by an abbreviation immediately 
following the eae as (Myth.) for Mythology, (Num.) for Na- 
mismaties, & 

The Biblical | part consists of the names of the persons and places 
mentioned in holy Writ, with references to the books and chap- 
ters, &c. from which the explanation isdrawn; to these are added 
illustrations from the Fathers, or such profane writers as furnish 

orical information.—Political History embraces the names of 

I who have made.any Gyure in the political world; with a brief 
account of their birth, death, fimily, and other important par- 
sanians in which the§were intereste ed or bore a part.—Ecclesias- 

History compr $a similar account of those who, by 
ae high sts ation, thet Zea an¢ activity. in the atfairs of the 
chaseh and t or by the prominent 
part which they have takéu in rebigious. aol din are entitled 
to notice.—Under Fleratdry, are included the names’ of families 
who have received British Honours, giving-an account of their 
descent, titles, arms, &c.; distinguishing between those titles 
which are at present enjoyed, and those which are extinct.—The 
Biograplrical part treats ef persons in their character as Authors, 
whereig little more of their personal history is given than what 
relates totheir birth, family, aud death: but a list of their works 
is added, including every thing of importance in the science of 
Bibliography, as to the titles, several editions, size, place, and 
time of publication.—The Mythology of the ancients is explained 
by a description of their deities and heroes, with their several 
attributes, &c.; illustrated by copious extracts from the poets.— 
Geography, aud that branch of it entitied Topography, include 
the names of ones era a description ae of their his- 
tory and q of the different appeliatious 
by which the same tates have been distinguished at ditierent pe- 
riods—the modern names being given inthe description of ancient 
places, and the ancient names in that of modern places, or of such 
as have flourished in the Middle Ages. ‘The Geographical part, 
therefore, of this Dictionary, will be found to embrace all that is 
important in ancient aud modern Geography. — Numismatics 
have been made auxiliary to all the preceding sciences, by giviug 
from medals the portraits of persons, or the attributes of the hea- 
then deities, or the symbols of towns, together with their inscrip- 
tions, which serve to illustrate and detine many poiuts in history 
and geography, which are not tobe learnt by any other means. 

Iu order to give every possible degree of completeness to a work 
of this magnitude and importance, the publishers have spared no 
expense in procuring, for the plates, the best copies of portraits 
of iMustrious persons who have attained to the highest degree of 
eminence or celebrity ; and in order to facilitate the reference to 
particular subjects, distinct plates are assigned to persous ac- 

cording to their rank or character, as Emperors, Kings, Princes, 
Statesmen, &e. 

The Universal Historical Dictionary will be printed waitwaly 
with the Technological, in two quarto volumes; and will be em- 
bellished and illustrated by about 40 copper-plates, containing 
nearly $00 Portraits; aud by a vast number of wood-cuts from 
— dals, coins, &c. 

It will consist of Twelve Parts, atgs. each, to be published 
Mouthly ; the first of which will appear this day, January Ist, 
1825. ‘The impressions from the copper-plates will not, at any 
time, exceed the actual number of Subscribers, so that the earli- 
est purchasers will ensure the best impressions. 

To the Subscribers to the ‘Yechnoiogical Dictionary, the Pub- 
lishers need not make any profession on the score of punctuality; 
the exactitude with which every promise with regard to that work 
was kept, rendering it uunecessary : they trast that their present 
pledyes, as far as human power can -effect it, will be redeemed 
with equal good faith. 
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